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in his opinion, to produce a better book, will be 
greatly appreciated by Gro. P. RowELi & Co., 
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THE BUSINESS MANAGER OF THE 
DAILY NEWSPAPER IN HIS RE- 
LATION TO THE EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


‘By George J. Manson. 


Does the tail wag the dog? Does 
the business instead of the intellectual 
end of the great daily newspaper con- 
trol it? 

There is no doubt that twenty or 
twenty-five years ago the business and 
editorial departments were conducted 
independently of one another. It was 
the editorial department that shaped 
the policy of the paper, that gave it its 
character. It knew its rights, it stood 
upon its dignity, and allowed no inter- 
ference on the part of the gentlemen 
down stairs who attended to the prac- 
tical details of the enterprise. The du- 
ties of these gentlemen were under- 
stood to be the buying of paper, 
paying the rent, receiving the adver- 
tisements presented by customers, and 
occasionally, on very rare occasions— 
and then only in a burst of good nat- 
ure—condescending to replace some 
of the three-legged chairs in the re- 
porter’s room, or supplying a new book 
of reference, aside from the Patent Of- 
fice Reports and Congressional globes, 
or an additional second-hand desk for 
the editorial room. 

All this has been changed very much, 
so that during the past ten years the 
business manager, in many cases, 
manages the whole paper through and 
through. In former years the business 
manager would timidly approach the 
editor and say: ‘‘If you can possibly 
get in this notice I should be very 
glad.’”’ If he wanted a reporter sent 
to do some work which he thought 
might be of benefit to the paper, he 
spoke to the editor by way of sugges- 
tion. At the present time it is under- 
stood that the business department or- 
ders articles written, and the city edi- 
tor knows nothing about them until 


they are turned in to him, with direc- 
tions to have them put in shape and 
published on such and such a day. 

In the old days there is no doubt 
that, in many cases, there was more or 
less friction between the business and 
editorial departments. The gentlemen 
up stairs, with domes of thought more 
or less extensive, were in the habit of 
looking down upon their brother work- 
ers on the lower floor and snubbing 
them many and manya time. They 
had the ear of the editor-in-chief, who 
was either the sole or principal owner 
of the journal. When newspapers, in- 
stead of being managed by men of ex- 
ceptional literary ability, were started 
or purchased by men of wealth or syn- 
dicates to be run simply and solely as 
business enterprises for the purpose of 
making money, the business manager 
began to realize his power. He had 
the ear of the man who owned the pa- 
per, and it required no great amount of 
persuasion on his part to prove to the 
owner that the first and foremost office 
of a newspaper was to make money. 
It is quite likely that he looked upon 
and spoke of the gentlemen in the up- 
per story with dome-like foreheads 
as hired men who were merely neces- 
sary adjuncts to the carrying out of the 
enterprise. Advertising and the com- 
petition for advertising grew apace, 
and ‘‘circulation”—the most impor- 
tant factor in determining the value of 
advertising—was forced by all sorts of 
curious methods, and by all the New 
York journals, with about half a dozen 
exceptions. The editorial fraternity— 
the men of the high forehead—found 
themselves conquered. They yielded 
like philosophers—like men who were 
acquainted with the teachings of Epic- 
tetus and Marcus Aurelius. The ad- 
vertising agent became one of the most 
important features in this changed con- 
dition of affairs. How great his in- 
fluence is at the present time was de- 
scribed to me by an ex-editor, who 
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said: ‘* Why, a man like Draper or 
Ringer, of the Rowell Agency, or 
Walter Thompson, or any man in their 
class, can go to the business manager 
of a newspaper who obtains advertise- 
ments from them and get most any- 
thing he wants printed in the columns 
of the journal. But he will always go 
to the business manager, never to the 
editor. I know,’’ continued my in- 
formant, ‘‘ that when I was a managing 
editor I strenuously objected against 
doing things of this kind, but I was 
compelled to do them all the same.”’ 

The business manager of one news- 

aper, I am informed, opens all the 
letters that come to the office, whether 
addressed to the business or editorial 
department. Ten years ago such a 
proceeding would be unheard of. Then 
all letters, unless addressed specifically 
to the business department, were sent to 
the managing editor, who opened them 
and sent down stairs any commu- 
nications that pertained to that depart- 
ment. In these piping days of business 
management of the daily newspaper, a 
business manager, I have been told, 
has been known to appropriate railroad 
passes, sent to the paper, which really 
belonged to the editorial department. 
Ordinarily, in former times, all such 
favors went to the managing or city 
editor. 

I have learned during my investiga- 
tions of this subject that, outside of 
mere politics and the news of the day, 
the business manager is practically the 
head of the daily newspaper. The 
city editor and reporters are instructed 
to be very careful not to offend an ad- 
vertiser in making out their reports. 
If an editor should have the boldness 
to say anything against an advertiser 
he would be ‘‘sat down upon” very 
quick. Matters are inserted in the 
paper, or kept out of it, at the behest 
of a liberal advertiser who is in any 
way concerned in their publication. 

There is nosuch thing, it is charged, 
as newspaper independence. The 
daily journal is constantly growing 
more subservient to the commercial 
spirit of the age. Mr. H. F. Gunni- 
son, of the Brooklyn Zagie, in a lec- 
ture delivered lately, admits that daily 
newspapers are run ‘‘ for the purpose 
of making money, the same as facto 
ries, shops and business enterprises of 
all kinds are run,’’ and that ‘‘the 
newspaper advertiser has about as 
much to do with the shaping of the 
modern newspaper as any other one 


influence,” and the newspaper owner 
proceeds to make the kind of a jour- 
nal he wants. 

I have been informed by an ex-edi- 
tor that it is not an uncommon occur- 
rence for railroads, or the managers 
of big financial undertakings, to make 
arrangements for controlling ceriain 
newspapers in their interests. He ad- 
mitted that it might be a difficult 
matter to prove this statement, but 
said that the evidence of favoritism 
was constantly being shown on the 
editorial] page, so strongly and in such 
a pointed manner that it must be 
clear, even to the general reader and 
believer in the wisdom and virtue of 
the editor, that he must have some 
personal or financial interest in ‘‘boom- 
ing’’ the matter under consideration. 

The same informant told me of an 
experience he had with what he termed 
the new style of business managers. 
This particular manager had been, it * 
seems, a tailor, and though we are in- 
formed it takes nine tailors to make a 
man, he thought he had sufficient 
ability to run the whole newspaper. 
A few days after his installation he 
ascended to the editorial room and 
told the editor, rather brusquely, that 
he wanted him to do soand so. The 
editor had never been accustomed to 
receiving orders from the business de- 
partment and naturally, albeit a hard- 
ened newspaper man, he was some- 
what surprised. The business man 
reiterated his demands, when the editor 
exclaimed: ‘‘Do you know the best 
thing you can do? The best thing 
you can do is to go down stairs and 
attend to your own business. I really 
want you to go down stairs now, and 
I want you to go down stairs quick.” 

There seemed to be a fire in the 
editorial eye not born of literary in- 
spiration. The stairs were quite steep 
and very near. The man of business 
left abruptly. The editor called his 
reporters and assistants together and 
explained to them that they must not 
allow the business office to run the 
editorial department, a sentiment that 
was greeted with immense enthusiasm 
and cries of ‘‘ No,”’ ‘‘No.” Thenext 
day, when the editor explained the 
occurence to the proprietor of the 
journal, the head boss quite pithily 
remarked that the business manager 
was a ‘‘d d fool,” and that it 
might be necessary to put an ‘‘extin- 
guisher” upon him. ‘‘Some such pro- 
cess,”’ said the ex-editor, ‘‘ must have 
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been resorted fo, because his services 
were dispensed with in less than a 
week.” 

One great change under the new 
system of running daily newspapers is 
the fact that advertising agents are 
allowed a commission on the business 
they bring. Even the New York 
Herald, which, a few years ago, would 
scorn to do such a thing, will now pay 
a commission to the advertising can- 
vasser. The Brooklyn agile, also 
once refused absolutely to pay any 
commission. Now, all the New York 
and Brooklyn newspapers will pay a 
commission for advertising brought to 
them by any agent in good standing, 
the sum ranging from ten to twenty 
per cent. 


WHY PEOPLE BUY GOODS BY 
MAIL. 


‘By Fohn Lee Mabin. 


The enormous business of mail 
order houses is not founded on an in- 
herent snobbishness to prefer to buy 
away from home. The system in 
force in these great houses makes it 
easier often to buy by mail than to go 
and make personal selections in local 
stores. Goods are all catalogued and 
the descriptions are clear and accurate. 
How many clerks tell the story as 
well as the catalogue? The greatest 
variety is shown in the catalogue, 
which is perused in the evening at 
one’s leisure and in consultation with 
other members of the family. The 
catalogues are usually correct arbiters 
of fashion and can always be depend- 
ed upon to list the latest things. The 
managers for mail order houses are 
men of great ability. They keep in 
touch with the people and know what 
they want. The patron of a mail 
order house can get the exact style 
and shade and quality wanted. The 
system in vogue in these houses makes 
shipments prompt and the correspond- 
ents are usually men of business who 
can read human nature in the letters 
they receive and play upon the same 
accordingly. Prices are usually low. 
Above all, the business is advertised, 
and advertised well. The mail order 
house wins because the local dealer is 
not equal to his opportunity. Many 
retailers buy good things and wait for 
the people to come in and ask for 
them. ‘The mail order man uses the 
best descriptive talent in advertise- 
ments and in catalogue to tell the 
people exactly what his goods are. 


Many retailers meet a customer’s call 
for a certain thing with the statement, 
‘*We haven't it,” and let it go at that. 
The mail order man will get things 
not shown in his catalogue and say he 
is glad to do it. I told a shrewd mail 
order man some time ago that if | was 
a retailer in a country town, I could 
kill all his trade in a radius of twenty 
miles around, and he remarked that 
there would always be enough of the 
other kind of retailers to give him a 
chance to do business. 

The retailer who watches the things 
advertised in the great monthlies and 
weeklies by mail order houses and 
advertises in his own local papers the 
same goods, need fear nothing from 
this competition. Most people would 
rather see a thing before they buy it, 
or would rather let the retailer order 
it than do it themselves. The mail 
order man, to win, must make large 
profits on a good many of his things, 
because his method is expensive, and 
the shrewd retailer who isn't afraid to 
use his local papers to tell what he has 
and what he can do, and that he will 
furnish quickly at the same or lower 
prices anything offered by mail order 
houses, is not going to lose in the game. 
He has got to have the same snap, the 
same push and the same energy ; but 
with these you can count on the retail- 
er as the winner every time. 


——_<+o—>——_———— 
THE BILL-BOARD STYLE OF AD- 
VERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS. 


We all agree that an advertisement 
is written to sell goods. And yet we 
all wonder how some advertisements 
have done the trick. Their success 
cannot be explained by the commonly 
accepted theories. 

The essentials of a good advertise- 
ment are more or less known. All 
advertising experts and writers say: 
‘*You must give a reason why your 
article is better than others of the 
same kind. You must tell the people 
something about it. You must explain 
to prospective buyers its uses and par- 
ticular value. You must show how 
your article is a good thing—a bar- 
gain. Simply saying so is not apt to 
convince customers.”’ 

Let us admit that. But did it ever 
strike you that some of the most fa- 
miliar and favorably known advertise- 
ments run contrary to the ordinary 
rules? 


Take those advertisements in the 
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primer style of ‘‘This is a House” ; 
as, for example, ‘‘Eat H O,”’ or 
‘*Use Sapolio.”” They might have 
been written by a schoolboy. They 
tell the people nothing about oats or 
sapolio ; they give no reason why they 
are better and cheaper than those sold 
elsewhere ; they do not explain to peo- 
ple why they should use it or buy it ; 
in brief, they are simple sign-board 
ads inserted in newspapers. 

Take the old and familiar advertise- 
ment of Pears’ Soap; it was, simply, 
‘*Good Morning! Have you used 
Pears’ Soap?” There was nothing 
said about Pears’ Soap; no reason 
given why it was better or cheaper 
than any other soap; no explanation 
as to its peculiar merits and worth. 
The same with Ivory Soap—‘‘It 
Floats.” That is all. Take the ad- 
vertisement of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der now in the papers. It reads: 
‘*Royal Baking Powder—Absolutely 
Pure.” Is that a good advertisement ? 
Does the name or the bald claim sell 
the goods? Then there is Pitcher’s 
Castoria. ‘‘Children Cry for It.” 
The ad tells nothing about the thing 
advertised, which is supposed to be 
some sort of castor-oil preparation. 
It does not explain to people its value 
or worth. It gives no reason why it 
is better or cheaper than ordinary cas- 
tor oil. It simply says, ‘‘children 
cry for it.” . 

Many other examples might be 
given of the advertisements of some of 
our largest and most successful adver- 
tisers. They are all sign-board ads. 
They prove nothing. 

It is not easy to account for the 
success of the sign-board ad. Perhaps 
the best explanation is that people 
have been attracted, first by the size 
of the ad, secondly by the artistic 
designs. Advertisers who have used 
this style of an advertisement have 
spent enormous sums of money in 
pushing their claims. Their names 
and their goods are seen everywhere. 
Still, it is an open question whether 
this kind of advertising — bill-board 
advertising in newspapers, as it has 
been called—is good advertising. Per- 
haps it is the exception that proves the 
rule. Certainly such a style would not 





be applicable to dry goods advertising ; 
it can only be used for an article of 
unvarying price and universal con- 
sumption, and is apt to prove anything 
but profitable to a new a ‘ 
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DETROIT’S CURIOUS MARINE POSTAL 
SERVICE. 


With the close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes there came to anend an experiment by 
the postal authorities of extending the free- 
delivery system of Detroit to the river on 
which that city is situated. The experiment 
consisted of delivering to and receiving from 
vessels mail matter while tre vesse!s were go- 
ing at full speed. The scheme was in opera- 
tion during the entire season and was an un- 
qualified success. For the first month only 
ninety letters were delivered to passing ships, 
but before the close of navigation the mail 
delivery amounted to an average of 500 pieces 
of mail matter a day. It is the only delivery 
service of the kind in the world. 

The plan adopted was to make use of a 

acht, which towed the rowboat directly in 

ront of a passing vessel and left it there. 
Then came a fine exhibition of watermanship. 
Just before the steamer crashed down on the 
rowboat and its occupant, a dexterous twist 
of the oars placed the little boat under the 
flank of one of the bows of the steamer. The 
“* bone” in the teeth of the steamer then gave 
the rowboat a sharp thrust to one side, and as 
soon as the little craft had ridden the foaming 
wave the carrier rose in his seat and tossed a 
light line to the deck of the vessel, and then 
resumed his seat. The line was made fast, 
and soon the hissing coil of eighty feet was 
— out from the rowboat, and, with a leap 
ike that of a monster fish attached to a line, 
the rowboat sprang forward, while the carrier 
in it hung on with a fierce grip to prevent 
himself from being hurled overboard. 

As soon as the rowboat reached the momen- 
tum of the passing vessel a pail was lowered 
from above with mail to go ashore, and in it 
was placed the mail for the ship, after which 
the line was cast off and the rowboat was 
picked up by the yacht to which it was at- 
tached. This feat of delivering mail was al- 
ways difficult in smooth water, but on stormy 
days, and with the river ploughed up by a 
strong sou’ wester, it was Pte oo Be anger- 
ous as well. Darkness added more danger 
to the task, but week by week the service 
grew and became a success. It is proposed 
now to ask Congress for an appropriation to 
build a swift and strong vessel for boardin 
purposes, one that will be fast enough to catc 
any vessel that passes through the river, and 
one also that will not be damaged by the 
shock of contact when the mail-boat is made 
fast to the other vessel.—Harfer's Weekly. 





A CLEVER INTERVIEWER. 


“Your age,” said the interviewer, who 
had more energy than diplomacy, “is twen- 
ty-seven, is it not?” 

“*Yes,”’ replied the actress, ‘‘ how did you 
know ?” 

“*T looked over the files of a newspaper in 
which you were interviewed twenty-five 
years ago. That’s what I found it said 
there.”’— 7%t-Bits. 

nade 


WELL GUARDED. 


Friend—That was a ae sharp editorial 
paragraph that you had about Cheathem in 
the paper yesterday. Aren’t you afraid that 
he will come in and try to thrash you ? 
Editor—Oh, no; he won’t come near me. 
He has owed me $20 now for eleven years.— 
Somerville (N. F.) Fourna/. 
——. +o, 
No storm the ship of trade can whelm 
When advertising guides the helm. 
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Because 


it is read from top to 
bottom is one of the 
many reasons why 


The SUN 


is the most valuable 
of advertising medi- 
ums. Address: 


New » 2» THE SUN York. 
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-DECEPTION...... 


is all right for professional conjurers—but 
buyers of Advertising don’t take kindly to it— 
there’s no deception about the “ show” on the 


BROOKLYN “L”... 


it’s real display and you can’t get away from 
it! and the rates—well, just write for them! 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


35 SANDS STREET, 
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$1,000 


Cash Prizes 


for 


Ad-Smiths 


For full particulars send for a 
ninety-two-page pamphlet, telling all 
about the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, its aims, objects and methods. 
This pamphlet has been specially pre- 
pared for the use of ad-smiths in the 
competition invited for the $1,000 in 
Cash Prizes offered for the advertise- 
ments best calculated to sell a book. 
The pamphlet is now ready and will 
be sent free, postage paid, to any ad- 
dress. 


Address all communications to 
Tue Epitor oF 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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KBESSERSRKPRPRPESS 


HE FOUNDATIONS 
OF ALL FORTUNES 


Are laid by saving money rather than by making large profits. 
Every cent saved in a purchase is acent made. This fs true 
in an especial manner of advertising. The advertiser who can 
obtain the widest publicity for the smallest expenditure will, 
all other things being equal, receive the best profits. 
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Half the Advertisers 
othe Country 
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Pay for something they do not get. A man who will pay for a dozen hate and 
receive only six or eight would be considered a fool. Yet hundreds of advertisers 
pay for a certain circulation and receive only one-half or two-thirds of what they 
are paying for. There is no excuse for the man who buys the hats; he can 
count them. There is no excuse for the advertiser being deceived; he can consult 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


Which gives a complete classified list of the newspapers and other periodicals pub 
lished in the United States and Canada, with a reliable circulation rating of each» 
and all other desired information regarding the character of the publications. It 
guarantees circulation under a forfeit of $100, or entirely withholds its endorse- 
ment, as the case may be. The advertiser can not be deceived if he consults The 
American Newspaper Directory. It is absolutely fair, fearless and impartial. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience have enabled the publishers to approach perfeo- 
tion. It is the only newspaper directory that is recognized as standard. The 1896 
Directory will be ready in June. Price $5 a copy. 


CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers. 
lo SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


pRESSSRLSSL ROLES 


PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT FOR AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY. 























NINTH WEEK. 


In response to the announcement inviting ad-smiths to compete in the 
construction of an advertisement calculated to seli copies of the American 
Newspaper Directory, the number of advertisements received for the ninth 
week, ending March 10, was 24. First choice was given to the advertisement 
here reproduced. - This advertisement was written by I. N. Barrick, of Kansas 
City, Mo., and appeared in the Grocers’ Journal of Commerce of that place, of 
March 1st. In the original it occupied 45¢x6 inches. The demand continues 
to increase for the 92-page pamphlet giving a complete account of the pains- 
taking methods used in compiling the Directory, as well as specimen ads, etc. 
No one can read that pamphlet without acquiring a vastly increased respect 
for the Directory. Perhaps no one can write a thoroughly appreciative ad 
vertisement without reading the pamphlet. 
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A man who gropes about in the dark is very uncertain of attaining his ob- 
ject--so is the advertiser who attempts to place his wares before the pub- 
lic in the dark. He can, however, emerge 


From Darkness and Uncertainty 


Into Light and. Security ..... 
BY THE AID OF 


American Newspaper Directory 


Which first cast out its light on the newspaper world 28 years ago, and has 
since annually been brightened by experience and recharged with the elec- 
tricity of facts. It has kept pace with the progress of the times, and in ad- 
vance of other similar publications. It contains the most authentic informa- 
tion obtainable concerning newspapers and periodicals, catalogued by 
states and counties, their circulation, general character and classification, 
also the location, population and prominent industries of every place in the 
United States, Canada and Newfoundland where a newspaper is published, 
etc., etc.--in fact, all the information that could be desired by an advertiser 
to enable him to know where he can get the most effective results. By its 
reliability it has established itself as 


An Unquestionable Authority 
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and has advanced into the full confidence of the vast number of advertisers 
who have been benefited by its use; the confidence of the publishers in their 
work, and their determination to keep it worthy of the confidence of all is 
emphasized by the fact that they offer 


A FORFEIT OF $100.00 


To anyone who will prove false the circulation credited to such papers des- 
ignated, from whom they havea signed statement of circulation. The VAL- 
UE of this work to advertisers cannot be estimated--to some it is worth 
millions--to all it is worth more than the price, only $5.00. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers. 


- tern anes. New York. 
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The advertisement above reproduced is given 
here as closely following in merit the one ad 
judged to be the best received during the goth 
week. It was written by Arthur W. Hinners, of 
Pekin, IIl., and appeared in the Daily Trisune 
of that place for March 5th. In the original it 
occupied 87gx11% inches, 
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5 G. H. BOEHMER 


Fine SHOES 
613-615 Olive St. 
St. Louts, Feb. 18, 1896 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch : 

Gentlemen—I decided to use your paper exclu- 
sively last Friday to advertise my sale of the 
Smith and Stoughton Bankrupt Stock, and the 
results surpassed my most sanguine expectations. 
Although | had engaged a small army of extra 
salespeople, we were obliged to close the doors 
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@ several times in order to enable us to wait on the 
=; crowds of eager purchasers. 

& I am entirely convinced by numerous experi- 

@ ments that Sd paper reaches the masses and 

brings immediate results. 

(3) . Yours truly, 

& G. H. BOEHMER. 

© 299% 

ee) 

eo NET CITY CIRCULATION.. 

Gi Within the Cities of St. Louis, East St. 50 672 es) 
\ ) Louis and immediately adjacent Suburbs ’ ©) 
2 This equals the city circulation of the S 
= Globe Democrat and Republic combined. — 
& The Post-Dispatch likewise has the largest ©) 
@ country circulation . . . . . ... &) 
(3) Circulation books always open to adver- ®) 
@ tisers and an examination earnestly invited 3) 
=< 7 
@} The Ss. C. Beckwith Special Agency, Fa 
S Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, XY 
= The Rookery, Chicago. Tribune Bldg., New York. S 
S < ~ Yan, Ye YAY AY, ee YAY, eNO, - Year, $4 
SUADASOCS OSS OO SCO OOPS © 
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Carmines °° 


Other people’s prices for the superlatively fine Job Inks 
enumerated below range from $3.00 to $30.00 a pound 





1 will match any of them and sell 
A Quarter Pound Can for Fifty Cents 
A Half Pound Can for One Dollar 


I prepay the postage or express charges on one can for 
15 cents and on four cans for 25 cents 


Send Cash with Order to Printers Ink Jonson, No. 8 Spruce Street, New York 








For large quantities I makea special rate still lower. 


* 


Pric Pri 
Maker. ee lb. Maker. per ib. 


Na Name. 
Superior al h Carmine, be ilson, $20.00 Fine Bronze Purple, Lev . $3.00 
Wade, 16.00 ~ ssi Ulima: 3.00 
“ “ Levey ys 32.00 al S Ault e Ww iborg, 5.00 
* md Ulm: 12.00 a = Wiser City, 5.00 
“ ” Ault & &W iborg, 16.00 Fine Royal Violet, Wilson, 5.00 
“ Qeeen City, 16.00 wx se Wade, 5.00 
Imperial ‘Carmine, pg 10.00 ne pad Levey, 5.00 
10.00 - be Ullman, 5.00 
Brilliant by No. 00, i. 10.00 vd Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 
e Scarlet, Wilson, 5.00 o ye ueen City, 5.00 
senna ‘Crimson, Ww aon, 5.00 Fine Bronze Violet, Wilson, 300 
Golden Ked, Wade, 5.00 - a Wade, 3.00 
ied Levey, 3.00 pad Leve ys 3.00 
4 Wilson, 5.00 _ 5 Clima: 3.00 
Extra Fine Scarlet Lake, Wilson, 5.00 s “ Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 
“ ™ 5.00 “f Queen City, 3 00 
“ “ 5.00 Violet ae Reems Ullman, 5.00 
” 2 iets % ae 10.00 um, Ullman, 5.00 
« » pH — 6.00 es _ ht, Ullman, 5.00 
« = iio 5.00| Violet Bluish, Nos. 1, 2 % $, a 5.00 
Scarlet Bronze Lake, Juie & w iborg, 5.00 | Violet ae Nos, 1, 2 &3 man, 5.00 
Fine Royal Purple, = ilson, 8.00 Purple Reddish, bon & Wiborg, 5.00 
Wade, 5.00 Bluish, Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 
sed sy Levey, 15.00 Magenta, bs ilson, 5.00 
“ “ Ull 12.00 “6 Wade 5.00 
“ “Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 “ 3.00 
« ” ueen City, 8.00 = Vine 5.00 
Carmine Purple, Ullman, 12.00 - Ault rs w iborg, 5.00 
Fine, Bronze Purple, w La ag 4 - Queen City, 5.00 

le, . 








Excepting the colors and qualities named above I will 
match any Job Inks ever seen and sell a 4%-pound can for 
25 cents. No Black Ink was ever made for the most 
artistic need that I am not glad to duplicate in 4%-pound 
cans for 25 cents a can. 

I have to have the money in advance. Address, 


Printers Ink Jonson, 
8 Spruce St., New York. 





EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID IF DESIRED. 


Add 15 cents for express charges and I will deliver a quarter-pound can at any point from 
Calais, Maine, Key West, Florida, Brownsville, Texas, San Diego, California, Whatcom, Washing- 
ton, or Sitka in Alaska. For four cans in a box, send twenty-five cents extra. For a dozen cans, 
rend seventy-five cents extra if you want the express charges prepaid. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 
QUESTION ANSWER 


Do dailies reach the whole reading N i] 


population of the U. S.? 
Do big weeklies reach: the rat 
reading population of the U.S 














Do big weeklies duplicate the adver- 
tising done in dailies? 


NIT 
NIT 


Boyce’s 
Big Weeklies 


are sold because the people we reach can’t get 
dailies. The general advertiser reaches less 
than 30 per cent of the population with dailies. 


Can you reach country townspeople 
with dailies ? 


Our proved circulation is 


---- 300,000... 


Copies Weekly. 


Wholly among the 70 per cent that 
don’t see dailies. 


BLADE | ®=s.60 | W.D.BoyceCo. 
LEDGER | "per issu. ) Chicago, 
WORLD No discounts. | a. 








We accept orders direct or through any responsible adver- 
tising agency excepting N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 
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MAPPED BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS. 


The 65,000,000 people of the United 
States have 357 Congressional repre- 
sentatives. That is one representative 
for about every 200,000 people. What 
an advertiser requires for the profitable 
prosecution of his plans is, Est, peo- 
ple ; second, people with the means to 
buy. If he would lay out his plan 
with system, dividing up his constitu- 
ency into ‘‘ blocks of five,’’ or blocks 
of, say 200,000, he may judiciously 
study the maps of Congressional dis- 
tricts, and select from each the paper 
or papers that seem best calculated to 
do him service. The population of 
one Congressional district is approxi- 
mately the same as that of any other, 
but the greatest wealth is generally to 
be found where the population is 
densest. The most densely populated 
districts are, of course, those which 
cover the smallest territory. So, too, 
the facilities for supplying the people’s 
wants are better where they are packed 
closely together, and there is conse- 
quently less competition in a thinly 
settled region. The advertiser must 
choose his own territory and adjust his 
expenditure to his own ideas of expe- 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


South Carolina has 30,170 square miles of 
territory, 1,151,149 people and publishes r19 


newspapers. The comparative density of 
population is illustrated by the varying size 
of its seven Congressional districts, as shown 
by the map. The first district has the small- 
est population, 134,369, and the seventh has 
the largest, 216,512. 
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ALABAMA. 


Alabama has 51,540 square miles of ter- 
ritory, 1,513,017 people and publishes 200 
newspapers. The comparative density of 
population is illustrated by the varying size 
of its nine Congressional districts, as shown 
by the map. The seventh district has the 
smallest population, 130,451, and the second 
has the largest, 188,214. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
North Carolina has 48,580 square miles of 


territory, 1,617,947 people and publishes 200 
newspapers. ¢ comparative density of 
population is illustrated by the varying size 
of its nine Congressional districts, as shown 
by the map. The third district has the 
smallest population, 160,288, and the sixth 
has the largest, 204,686. 





VIRGINIA. 
Virginia has 40,125 square miles of terri- 
tory, 1655,980 people and publishes 272 news- 
papers. comparative density of popula- 
tion is illustrated by the varying size of its 
ten Congressional districts, as shown by the 
map. e second district has the smallest 
ae mere 145,536, and the ninth has the 
argest, 187,467. 











FLORIDA. 


Florida has 54,240 square miles of territory, 
Beez people and publishes 146 newspapers. 


orida sends two delegates to the Congress 
of the United States. 









3 ae ‘af 
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GEORGIA. 


Georgia has 58,980 square miles of territory, 
1,837,353 people and publishes 311 newspa- 


pers. The comparative density of popula- 
tion is illustrated by the varying size of its 
eleven Congressional districts, as shown by 
the map. The eleventh district has the 
smallest population, 155,948, and the second 
has the largest, 180,300. 


——__ +o —— 
WHAT HE ADMIRED. 


“ Are you going to deny that charge you 
made against me in yesterday’s paper?” 
he thundered at the editor. 

“No, sir!’ thundered back the editor. 

“ That’s right,” he said, quickly, “if there 
is one thing I admire, it is a man who sticks 
by his convictions,”’ — 77#-Bits. 
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OUR POST-OFFICE, 


‘“WHEN A PUBLICATION CHANGES ITS 
PERIODICITY IT LOSES ITS CONTIN- 
UITY.” 


Office of ** AMERICAN GARDENING.”’ 
New York, March 5, 1896. f 
Publishers of PRINTERS’ INK: 

We have just had handed to us the follow- 

ing notice, issued by the Postmaster-General : 

ction 278. Regularity of Issue, Etc.— 
(5). Whena publication changesits periodicity, 
it loses its continuity, and no back numbers 
issued prior to the change can afterward be 
sent at the pound rate, whether such back 
numbers belong to the original or a reprint 
edition. 

Up to December 31st, American Garden- 
ing was issued as a semi-monthly, and en- 
joyed second-class privileges ; after January 
1st, it became a weekly publication, and was 
duly re-entered at second-class rates. 

The question arises, Wherein does the 
Postmaster-General obtain his authority to 
enforce this ruling, and would you look upon 
it as not to be gainsaid ? 

The question of money involved is but a 
bagatelle, but the question of principle is a 
large one. Under this ruling, and although 
American Gardening has enjoyed second- 
class mailing privileges ever since it was 
started, yet it is now debarred from enjoying 
second-class rates on any but those issues 
which have appeared since January 1, 1896. 
Yours very truly, A. T. De La Marg, 

Publisher. 


There is no law whatever—absolute- 
ly no suggestion of a law—to any such 
intent as this. If the Post-Office De- 
partment wouid wipe out its entire col- 
lection of asinine decisions, and get 
down to the law as it exists, the second- 
class postage puzzle would become 
quite simple. The law is well enough 
asitis. It is the ‘‘ regulations ’’ that 
mix newspaper men up. 


Here is a case which, after six 
months’ examination, the Post-Office 
Department has not been able to deter- 
mine either way about a publication of- 
fered for mailing as a periodical. A 
change in the law, charging a uniform 
rate per pound for printed matter, 
would do away with delays of this sort : 


Office of the “‘ Seneca PuILaTELisT.” 
Seneca Fatts, N. Y., March 7, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am a regular subscriber here to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, and I on noticed several articles upon 
the length of time the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General occupied in admitting a pa- 
per. You may doubt my word, but it is ab- 
solutely true that our magazine, of which we 
mail you a copy to-day, has been, since Sept. 
25, 1895, held in suspense by him. No reason 
is given, and I send the copies out on a tem- 
porary permit. This appears to me as un- 
necessary and outrageous. Respectfully, 

A. J. LirrLejoun, Editor. 


-o; 
A CLEVER ad that’s well displayed 
Is always sure to draw the trade. 
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THE NEW YORK “SUN.” 
By Senator William E. Chandler. 


- 

Its literary excellence is surpassed 
by that of no other paper. This is 
owing to the unremitting care of the 
editor and his assistants. Very little 
either of news or literary or editorial 
matter finds its way into the columns 
which is poorly expressed or shows bad 
taste in any particular. Unsparing 
labor is expended in seeking perfection 
in this respect. Doubtless more mat- 
ter is rewritten, condensed and im- 
proved in style for use in the Su# than 
for the columns of any other American 


paper. 
II. 


Its historical accuracy is carefully 
maintained. By this it is not meant 
that misstatements do not sometimes 
appear in the haste of the daily publi- 
cation of what is called news and in 
the heat of political controversy. But 
it isa maxim of management that no 
matter what individual, party or in- 
terest may be affected, nothing but the 
truth is to be deliberately stated and 
persisted in. Whatever can stand 
against the truth is to prevail, but not 
otherwise. It is often interesting to 
see the Sum reviewing controversies 
over questions of fact in order to pro- 
claim, after careful research, with ir- 
refragable proofs, the exact truth of 
the case. This is sometimes done in 
frank withdrawal of opinions pre- 
viously expressed, but such are the 
proverbial care and accuracy of the 
editors that such changes are seldom 
necessary to maintain the reputation of 
the paper for fair dealing. 

III. 

The fearlessness of the Su# on sev- 
eral occasions has given to it a right 
to the support and gratitude of the 
country. When the fierce controver- 
sies arose between the workmen and 
their employers at the Carnegie fac- 
tories at Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
which were aggravated by the unjust- 
ifiable absenteism of Mr. Carnegie in 
Europe, and riot and bloodshed took 
place, many public men and newspa- 
per editors lost their coolness, and be- 
gan to palliate, if not to countenance, 
continued rioting and the seizure of 
the works by the rioters. The Sum, 
almost alone of the great national news- 
papers, came unreservedly to the sup- 
port of the public authorities, com- 
pelled the return of the great estab- 
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lishment to the hands of its owners, and 
became the chief agency in arousing a 
national sentiment that secured the res- 
toration of law and order. No better 
work was ever done in a great pub- 
lic crisis than that performed by the 
Sun in the repression of the Home- 
stead riots of 1892. It is a strength to 
the country that the paper may be de- 
pended upon while under Mr. Dana’s 
control to meet similar crises with the 
same fearlessness. 


IV. 

The Sun is American in all its ten- 
dencies and aspirations. Its editor 
believes that the western hemisphere 
is reserved for Americans, that ac- 
cording to the principles of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, as the people of the 
United States are determined to in- 
terpret and enforce it, no new pos- 
sessions are on any pretext, either 
with or without the consent of the 
local governments, to be acquired by 
European wers, and that eventu- 
ally the existing control by such pow- 
ers of American territory is to dimin- 
ish and disappear. Holding firmly 
to these opinions, the Sw opposes the 
British seizure, with no plausible color 
of right, of the east bank of :the 
Orinoco; advocates the freedom of 
Cuba, and the formation of a govern- 
ment in Hawaii friendly to the United 
States; advises the exclusion of 
European powers from ownership or 
control of the Nicaragua cana!; and 
hopes for the ultimate peaceful an- 
nexation of Canada to our Union. 

While other newspapers earnestly 
urge the same views, yet it seems to 
many of us that the Sw more care- 
fully investigates, more clearly ex- 
pounds, and more cogently and cour- 
ageously demands the enforcement of 
the special principles which should 
govern the foreign policy of the na- 
tion, and finally make the United 
States, without colonization by in- 
trigue or violence and without an 
enlargement of territory outside of 
American soil and American waters, 
the strongest and greatest country in 
the world. — Granite Monthly for 
March. 


—\__ +o>—__—_ 
WAIT. 


If a merchant try a paper 
With a little ad, 

And at first it doesn’t prosper 
Need he feel so sad? 

Persevering advertising 
Is the only way 

To secure a lot of business 
And to make it pay ! 
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H. L. PITTOCK, Manager and Treasurer 
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Advertisers To-day are Reaping the Results 


«»the.. THE OREGONIAN is publishing 25 
per cent more news now than it 

Record ever gave to its readers before 
THE OREGONIAN’S increase in cir- 
culation during the past eight 

Q months has been phenomenal 
THE OREGONIAN is the only paper 
of general circulation in a field con- 

taining over 1,000,000 people. 


The hard times have firmly entrenched 
THE OREGONIAN in its position as the 
one great paper of the North Pacific Coast 
States 

E. G. JONES 


IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING 


The S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Tribune Bidg., New York The Rookery, Chicago 
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ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


BY CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 


Tak No. 7. 


I don’t want to turn anybody’s business 
upside down. I doa’t think I know more 
about a business than the man who made it. 
I merely want to work under his direction, 
and to have him work under mine. I pro- 
pose that he shall tell me all about his busi- 
ness, and all about the advertising he has 
been doing. I will endeavor to find the weak 
spots in his business and in his advertising 
and point them out to him so that he can re- 
inforce them. I propose to help him rein- 
force them. I believe there is not one retail 
advertiser in one thousand in America who 
does not every year waste more mgney in 
advertising than it would cost to employ me. 
I believe that if an advertiser will be guided 
by my advice, I will be able to lessen his ex- 
penditure during the year, besides giving 
him more effective and more profitable ad- 
vertising. That is my proposition. That is 
the thing that I can do. It is my business 
to do just that. I know how to do that just 
as another man knows how to make a watch, 
or build an engine, or cure a disease, or erect 
a building. I know how to do it because I 
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have made it my business to learn. I devote 
all of my time, and all of my mind, and all of 
my energy to the acquisition and the appli- 
cation of advertising knowledge. Any man 
of ordinary intelligence could do good work 
in advertising, if he had had the training 
that I have had. I have become skillful at 
this one thing because I have done this thing 
and nothing else. It is my life business. I 
never expect to do anything else. I will not 
enter any other business. I don’t care how 
profitable a thing looks. If itis out of my 
line, I have nointerest in it. I have absolute 
confidence in the efficacy of good advertis- 
ing. I have thorough confidence in my abil- 
ity to produce good advertising matter and 
to make profitable disposition of an adver- 
tising appropriation. 

The retail advertiser who makes a yearly 
contract with me shall have my exclusive 
service in his line in his town. I will not 
work for competitors. The man whose work 
I undertake shall have the best advertising 
in his line in his town—the most attractive 
advertising, the most readable, the most 
effective, the most profitable. It is this that 
I propose and nothing else. My 50-page 
book, ** Making It Pay,” tells all about my 
work for retailers. I will send it free to any 
advertiser.—CHARLES AvuSTIN Bates, Van- 
derbilt Building, New York. 








receipt. 


| Ready for delivery. 
Descriptive circulars free. 
| An agent wanted in every town. 


_ HOLMES PUBLISHING CO., 


15-17 Beekman St., New York. 


“GOOD ADVERTISING” 
7oo Pages, 170 Chapters, $5.00 


A Practical Book on advertising. 
who buys it may have his money back if he is 
not satisfied with his purchase. 
it to any business man for examination. 
| returned or paid for within three days after its 


. By Mail, $5.30 


Any man 


We will send 
To be 

















THOUGHTS ON THE LOUD BILL. 


x. That the number of publications ad- 
mitted to the second-class matter rate shall, 
as far as possible, be narrowed, so as to ex- 
clude publications purporting to be issued 
periodically, which are, in truth, books, or 
reprints of books, etc.; also publications de- 
signed primarily for advertising purposes. 

2. That news-agents shall not be alowed to 
return to news-agents or publishers at the 
eae rate unsold periodical publications, 

ut shall pay postage on the same at the rate 
of one cent for four ounces. 

Without stopping to consider that part of 
the bill which is briefly set forth in paragraph 
1 (this not being the “‘ nigger in the wood- 
pile,’’) turn to that part which is set forth in 
paragraph 2. This provision takes up about 
two lines of printed matter, whereas the bill 
in full makes thirty-three lines. 

Before we can see what is the effect of this, 
we must have clearly before us the present 
laws and postal regulations affecting the 
matter. These regu ations at present are, in 
brief: That publications admitted to the 
second-class matter rate may be mailed by the 
publishers or by newsdealers to any party in 
the United States at one cent per pound; 
and that mews-agents are entitled to return 
unsold publications entitled to the second- 
class matter rates to other news agents at the 
rate of one cent a pound, dut when such 
matter is returned to publishers, it is subject 
to postage at the rate of one cent for each 
four ounces, or fraction thereof—that is, it is 
subject to postage at the rate of four cents 
per pound. (This matter is contained in the 
rulings and information on postage in the 
United States Official Postal Guide, issued 
January, 1895, on page 884, under section 


105. 

rf amounts in effect to this: that, as re- 
gards the rate of postage, a newsdealer and 
publisher stand on the same basis in sending 
out publications, but if a newsdealer desires 
to return unsold copies of a publication, he 
must ship them to a news-agent to get the 
rate of one cent per pound, for if he re- 
turns direct to the publisher he must pay 
four cents per sonnl. This fact has made 
a news company almost a necessity to re- 
turnable publications, and the American 
News Co. does this work. This news com- 
pany also has a value as a middleman in 
business transactions between the publisher 
and the newsdealer, in that it handles the 
publications and saves keeping many ac- 
counts. 

The publisher turns large quantities of a 
publication over to The American News 
Co. The company turns them over to its 
branch offices, who in turn pass them to a 
news-agent, who may again distribute them 
or sell them to a customer. As the great 
proportion of most publications are suld by 
single copy through the newsdealers rather 
than on subscription, The American News 
Co. consequencly handles almost the entire 
output of most publications. Its value to the 
publisher is that the latter is enabled, through 
the American News Co., to keep but one ac- 
count on its books, whereas, if he dealt 
direct with the different news-agents, he 
would be compelled to keep three thousand or 
more accounts; and its value to the news- 
dealer is that he is enabled to keep one ac- 
count, whereas, were it not for the American 
News Co., he would have to keep fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five. 

On the other hand, the publishers pay the 
middleman so heavily for his services, that 
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many would deal directly with the news- 
its were it not made almost impossible by 
the advantages given the News Co. by the 
tal regulations over the publishers: 1. 
he publisher can send out his publications 
at the one cent a pound rate on/y from the 
home office of publication, and though he 
may have many branch offices throughout 
the United States, he is not allowed to maiZ 
his publications from them. A news com- 
pany, on the other hand, and its branch 
offices, can mail any publication from ape 
tically all important points in the United 
States at the one cent a pound rate; and as 
the small news-agents have the same privilege, 
it results in the mailing of a publication from 
any town in the United States dy a news- 
agent at the one cent a pound rate. 2. The 
publisher is allowed, by the postal regula- 
tions, to mail at one cent a pound rates only 
copies of the publication on subscription, and 
sample copies. \f he has an order sent to 
him one month by a newsdealer for twenty- 
five copies of his publication, he is, if he 
abides by the postal regulations, compelled to 
pay four cents a pound postage. he news- 
dealer, on the other hand, can send these 
publications at the one cent a pound rate. 
3. The last and greatest advantage a news 
company has over the publisher in the hand- 
ling of a publication is, that a news-agent 
may return to a news company unsold copies 
of a publication at the one cent a pound 
rate, but he must pay four cents a pound to 
return it to the publisher. 


The way to cut the gordian knot of 
second-class difficulties is to have a 
uniform rate for all printed matter 
when sent unsealed. There are no 
difficulties about first-class postage. 
When letters are submitted for mailing, 
no inquiry is made into who sends 
them or what they contain. All that 
is required is that they shall contain no 
more than one ounce of weight to every 
two cents of postage. The same uni- 
formity of ratefor all printed matter 
sent unsealed would solve the second- 
class problem. At present, petty offi- 
cials make petty distinctions, to the 
confusion of the public and the detri- 
ment of business. 


> 


MR. LOUD ON THE P 'STAL SERVICE. 





HE THINKS THAT FROM 30 TO 40 MILLIONS A 
YEAR IS WASTED IN EXTRAVAGANCE. 
(Special to the N. Y. Sun.) 

WasuincTon, March 7.—The House to- 
day, in Committee of the Whole, continued 
its consideration of the Post-Office Appro- 

riation bill. General debate lasted for an 
our, and was notable for two statements 


made by Mr. Loud (Rep., Cal.), Chairman 
of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post 
Roads. One of these was that the fact that 


the Government operated the Post-Office 
Department was, in his opinion, the gravest 
menace to the existence of republican insti- 
tutions ; the other was that so extravagantly 
is the business of the Department managed 
that, in his opinion, a business man managing 
the postal business, receiving therefor the 
ninety millions now paid by the Govern- 
ment, would profit from thirty to forty mill- 
ions a year. 
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THE question arises, on looking at the 
picture which composes the advertisement of 
the Victor Bicycle: Is it good advertising ? 
Will it sell the goods? The conclusion of 
most people will be that it is not good adver- 
tising, and that it would not induce them to 
consider the Victor if intent on the purchase 
of a wheel. It is bill-board advertising in- 
serted ina magazine. The artistic eccentrici- 
ties of the Pabst ads are probably responsible 
for this advertisement. But every Pabst ad 
says something, and says it well, the black 
and white illustrations being merely in the 
nature of “‘ eye-catchers.’’? The whole Victor 
ad is but an ‘‘ eye-catcher,”’ with nothing in 
it to sustain the interest once awakened. 





THOSE POSTER GIRLS. 


In Poster Land the girls are queer, 
And marvelous their precious gear ; 
Their gowns are made of quirks and quirls, 
A mass of writhing scrolls and swirls, 
With here a line and there a smear. 


Their features are not always clear, 
One needs a nose, one lacks an ear ; 
But still we love.the giddy girls 
In Poster Land. 
In their high-colored, merry sphere 
They lead a gay though brief career ; 
With purple feet and carmine curls, 
And yellow scarfs in gauzy twirls, 
A jolly lot the girls appear 
In Poster Land. 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 








OUR POST-OFFICE. 
DOESN’T WANT A ROW IN THE FAMILY. 


INJUSTICE DONE THE IDA GROVE, IOWA, “ PI- 
ONEER’’ FULLY SHOWN UP, BUT POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL SHRINAS FROM REVERSING A SUB- 
ORDINATE, 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 21, 1896. 
Geo. T. Wiliams, Esq., Ida Grove, Ia: 

Dear Sir—I am in receipt this morning of 
the communications inclosed herewith, 

The Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
is mistaken when he says that following the 
25th of January, and the action taken on 
that day, the Department failed to hear fur- 
ther from me. As a matter of fact, subse- 
quent to that time, I made two personal 
calls on the Postmaster-General ; in the first 
instance calling his attention to your letter 
addressed to me, which I left with him at his 
request, and in the second instance calling 
his attention to the marked copy of the P%o- 
neer which you sent me, and the letter ac- 
companying same, which I filed with the 
Department. 

he truth is, it seems that the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster-General had decided your 
case before my attention was called to it, 
and that the Postmaster-General himself 
seems not to be disposed to reverse the de- 
cision of the Third Assistant. 

Very truly yours, Geo. D. Perkins. 

It seems from the above letter that the 
Pioneer is compelled to pay a wholly unjust 
postage bill me 7.50 for no other reason 
than than the Post-Office Department at 
Washington doesn’t want to “ take back” a 
hasty decision rendered. 

Our readers aré already somewhat ac- 
— with the facts of the case. The 

ifficulty was in regard to a special edition 
of the Pioneer, of which 9,750 sample copies 
were sent out for the purpose of inducing the 
recipients to subscribe for this special edi- 
tion, which it was purposed to issue regular- 
ly thereafter. 

The postage on these sample copies at the 
regular newspaper rate (one cent per pound) 
would have been about $6, and hundreds of 
publications established for no other pur- 
pose than that of carrying out advertising 
schemes, are every day ing Sent out 
through the mails at that rate, but we are 
compelled to pay sixteen times the rate evi- 
dently for the sole reason that the’ autocrat 
who occupies the position of Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General happened at this time to 
be looking for an opportunity to “‘ show his 
authority.” 

His first excuse for calling upon us to pay 
the third-class rate of postage was that the 
sample copies we sent out were not identical 
with the regular edition of the paper for that 
week; then when we called his attention to 
the section of the Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions which admits “ extra editions” at the 
pound rates when “ manifestly issued for 
the purpose of communicating additional 
news or imparting information germane to 
the publication,” he attempts to justify his 
position by claiming that “* the general char- 
acter of the paper stamps it as an unmistak- 
able advertising sheet.’ 

But we claim that the paper was not issued 
for advertising purposes in the sense that 
would make it a violation of the postal laws 
governing such cases. It might as well be 
said of all newspapers in which advertise- 
ments are inserted to a considerable extent 
that they are issued for * advertising pur- 
poses.”” In one sense they are issued for 
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such purposes, for very many of them could 
not exist at all unless they were permitted to 
contain advertisements. 

The marked difference between the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General and the pub- 
lisher is that the former has power to en- 
force his opinion, without reference to law, 
justice, common usage or anything else but 
the will of his despotic highness.—/da Grove, 
(Za.) Pioneer, Feb, 21, 1896. 


PICTORIAL INFORMATION. 






CopyRicHttd 
AAVANTINE & O° 





New York, March 4, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The inclosed globes are used in the adver- 
tisements of A. A. Vantine & Co. Iclipthem 
from the latest issue of the American Carpet 
and Upholstery Fournal, where they appear 
to great advantage. Rex. 


—— + 
PROBABLY MORE INTERESTING THAN 
RUE, 


WasuinctTon, D. C., March 9, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


There is a conductor on one of the Wash- 
ington cable cars who has a _ well-developed 
advertising “‘bump.”’ His plan is to charge 
the principal advertisers on the car line a 
certain sum per day, for which he is to an- 
nounce the approach of the car to their stores, 
and also call attention to the bargains adver- 
tised for the day. Something in this style: 
“Ninth street! All out for Perry’s Dr 
Goods Store! Special bargains in twenty dif- 
ferent departments to-day.” He said he was 
going to make an effort to immediately put it 
into operation. W. C. Gricssy. 


















AMUSINGLY ILLITERATE. 
New York, March 9, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Southern Ulster is the name of a not- 
able small quarto, patent-inside sheet, which 
hails from Highland, Ulster County, New 
York. What it is noted for, however, is not 
its size or form, but its absolutely complacent 
= pea a Sa very few of its un- 
plated paragraphs being free from grotesque 
errors. It ea Y be difficult for a oe ed 
humorist to write so amusingly as Editor 
Wing writes. Only an unschooled child could 
come anywhere near being as illiterate. 

To show what cannot be described, we copy 
below exactly as they appear in the issue of 
Feb. 28th the following samples of the paper’s 
style and orthography : 

_ Smith is the smilin dad of a yung 

erl. 
. Bridegrume ellect Mr. Moore what was sick 
is gitting better. 
he funerl of Mrs. Williams was helded in 
the Metherdist church Sundy afternoon. 

George Ellson is byed a new peanner. 
They got it in Kingston. It was is the grand- 
ist one maid, we think the name is Peaksis & 
Sons, my how she plais. 

One fine girl in the mil made 22 clokes in 
one day. The marrin kind of boys hunt for 
hir name, but it is not tolded to any_boddy. 

The young lady with a blue dress wat por- 
posed to a yung man Sundy eve was told if 
she would promis never to ware blumers he'd 
have her. Thay wont be no wedin in that 
house just yit. 

Mr. Job Dickenson died at his neases house, 
Mrs. Dayton on Thursday afternoon Feb. 
27th, 1896, aged near zo years. Mr. Dicken- 
son was a mason by traid and one that lived 
with in bound what he labored for. 

Mr. Robert Garretson runs for justice of 
the peace on the Democrat ticket and he 
aint got an enimy that I ever heard of he is a 
good man and you will find him every day 
just so he is a man with men, and among 
men. Friends give him a vote. 

Hiram Freer was borned in this town but 
his home is anywhere now where-ever he 
brings up now, he came in this town and pre- 
tended to be a lawyer, he call on a number of 
farmers and wanted to get two dollars and 
claimed he was Jacob LeFever’s son and 
finely he found one Rastus Mercial that let 
him have the $2. Mr. Mercial found out 
after that he was duped and then he went to 
look up his man to fine him He gota 
Constable, and he found him up to Mrs. 
Bush’s house on the turn pike. e arrested 
Freer and fetched him to Highland he was 
brought before Esquire A, D, Lent and Freer 

aid the two dollars and the Esquire fined 

im $10 and get out of town with a smart 
lively walk so he got—you bet and the con- 
stable was to see he was landed on the ice 
where the walking was good never to return. 

The Southern Ulster has a fair share of 
advertising, which gets the benefit of rather 
more authorly intelligence than presides over 
the reading pages. But the paper, as a 
whole, is an unprecedented curiosity, since 
it hails from an intelligent and not a sage 
bush community. . B. 


a 
Rodentia destroys the rat 
With certainty, without a cat. 
The Rat dries up without offense, 
No Rats! No Smell! Twenty-five cents. 
Druggists, or Rodentia Co., 
19 Lexington ave., New York. 
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MUNICIPAL POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Batavia, N. Y., Mar. 4, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce is to be petitioned to use its influence 
in favor of a municipal issue of postage 
stamps. The design eolested is an engraving 
of the Genesee Falls with the city in the 
background. The busi en i ly 
approve of the plan as it will afford the cit 
an opportunity to advertise its natural ad- 
vantages. The promoters propose that every 
city of 100,000 population be allowed to make, 
at its own expense, a special die commemor- 
ating some event in its history, the Post- 
master-General to be authorized to accept the 
die and use it in making stamps to be sold 
only in the city in question. The Department 
can reject any unsatisfactory design: A bill 
to this effect has been introduced in Congress. 
NATIONAL AGENCY, 


A NEW FORM OF SUBSTITUTION. 
Boston, Mass., March 5, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Much has been written and said about 
how manufacturers of standard articles are 
pestered by the dishonest dealers who trade 
off of the reputation of their advertisements 
with the “ this is just as good, and two cents 
cheaper” racket; but not much has been 
said of the “ substitution”’ trials of the large 
retail merchants. 

There is adry goods firm in New York 
who have extensively advertised their 
** cloaks and costumes to order’’ department. 
As they are catering to the ‘‘ swell” trade 
and employ high-priced tailors, their charges 
are naturally not very low. Many awoman, 
after looking at their handsome sample 
cloaks, decides she cannot afford the luxury 
of one. On hearing this, the saleswoman 
tells her, in a low tone, that the head tailor 
would make one for her, privately, at his 
own home, at night, for ever-so-much less. 
The prospective customer is tempted; the 
head tailor is called and takes her measure, 
right there in full view of the proprietors 
and the floor walkers; the coat is made and 
delivered in due time, and the head tailor 
realizes the advantage of his employer’s ad- 
vertising. Of course, when the head tailor 
takes his customer’s measure, it is ostensibly 
(as far as the firm is concerned), taken for 
the purpose of giving an estimate. 

W. CHANDLER STEWART. 


oOo 
BOSTON BEACONS. 
Roston, March 7, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A new catch-phrase of a patent hat-pin 
reads: ‘Holds Without Holes.’’ That the 
ladies are quick to grasp the idea conveyed 
in these short sentences in advertising is 
proven by the large sales of this article. 

Apv-AGE. 


a 
NEWSPAPER SPACE WANTED. 
Puituips, Me., March 10, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly say, through the columns 
of Printers’ Ink, that I shall write several 
advertisements for the prize contest, and shall 
be pleased to hear from any newspaper pub- 
lisher who is willing to insert an advertise- 
ment in his paper for me, the condition being 
that he receive 35 per cent of any prize that 
the ad in his paper may chance to win, should 
I be so fortunate. Publishers writing me 








should send sample copy of their publication. 
H. L. Goouww. 


Yours very truly, 
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NOTES. 


Tue March number of the Granite Month- 
dy, of Concord, N. H., contains a sketch of 
Chas. A. Dana by Hon. Wm. E. Chandler. 


A smALL shopkeeper at a seaside resort in 
Maine, according to a New York 7imes cor- 
respondent, hit upon a very clever way to 
advertise his wares. Noticing the number of 
people who = wandered along the beach 
ag up shells, a new idea struck him: 
“ He got a lot of nice clean flat ones, and on 
the white inner side he had paiated in red 
ink his name and address, and what he had 
to sell. Every morning he sent a boy up and 
down the sand with a basketful of these shell 
cards with orders to drop them along the 
beach. People were sure to pick them up, 
and he soon found that he did the best busi- 
ness of any of the little shops thereabout.”’ 

Tue Desmond Dunne Agency, of Brook- 
lyn, is circulating a large sheet containing 
portraits of all of Brooklyn’s mayors up to 

ate. 

A TALL man, with what appeared to be an 
ordinary silk hat, somewhat the worse for 
wear, walked through the downtown streets 
the other night. Every few seconds a flash 
of light, like a halo, would startle all who 
saw him. Closer inspection showed a clever 
arrangement of electric lights in the hat, 
with a wire netting where the silk ought to 
be, and letters announcing the virtues of a 
superior brand of soap. The man accom- 
plished the purpcse of his walk, in some man- 
ner at least. A crowd of newsboys followed 
him, hooting. They may not be good cus- 
tomers for soap, but they gave him the com- 
fortable sense of having made a sensation, 
which is about all that freak advertising ever 
does.—N. Y. Letter to Pittsburg Bulletin. 


“We buy your bones and pay you the 
highest market price,” reads an advertise- 
ment of the National Fertilizer Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Macaie Cine has sued a theatrical man- 
ager in New York for $100,000 damages be- 
cause an advertisement was so worded as to 
lead people to believe she was to appear at 
that theater. The advertisement stated that 
arival actress was “greater than Maggie 
Cline,” Miss Cline’s name appearing in large 
type.—Bujfalo Times. 

THE proprietors of asales stable in this 
city have this sign outside their establish- 
ment: “If you are looking for mules, don’t 
forget us.”—Philadelphia Record. 


ATa recent peniey evening benefit the pro- 
gramme contained the offerings of eighteen 
cycle makers out of a possible twenty-three 
spaces. In the current magazines and week- 
lies the displays of bicycle announcements ex- 
ceed all others, and, in some cases, predom- 
inate the entire publication.—New York Re- 
corder. 

Tue Supreme Court of France has decided 
that any title other than a common name 
may be used as a trade-mark.—N. Y. World. 


Tue Post-Office authorities in New Orleans 
are to use a motor cycle, a wagon affair with 
rubber tires, in the collection of mails. It is 
said to be superior to the trolley mail-car, as 
the jolting is done away with. If the trial 
proves successful, it is proposed to introduce 
them in the country districts. —Batavia, N. 
Y., News. 

Tue catalogue of mourning goods issued 
by Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, con- 
tains a black cover on which the figure of a 
woman in mourning is embossed. 








A NEW paeine company, with a capital of 
$100,000, has been organized to manufacture 
printing presses and materials for printing 
aluminum plates. The latter are made by a 
new process, and the inventors and owners 
of the patent claim that it will revolutionize 
the art of printing. It is claimed that litho- 
graphs, etc., can be produced at half the 
usual cost.—Fourth Estate. 

Our Day, Chicago, for March, contains a 
sketch, by Frank Beard, of “Old-Time Art 
and Artists; Something About the Early 
Newspaper Illustrators in America and 
Samples of Their Work.” 

Mr. WiiiiaM A. HunGerForp, of the Star 
Advertising Bureau, has purchased the busi- 
ness and good-will of the District Advertis- 
ing Agency, and taken its manager, Mr. 
Louis P. Darrell, into partnership. Messrs. 
Hungerford and Darrell have the control of 
about three-fourths of the advertising busi- 
ness in Washington. These gentlemen take 
the entire management of the advertising of 
merchants, cal] upon them like a reporter, 
take down the matter, write it up in an in- 
teresting style and have it displayed in an 
attractive manner in the various newspapers. 
—Washington Star, Feb. 29, 1896. 

———__ +o, —__ 
AT HOME. 


An amusing story is told of the late Princi- 
pal Pirie, of Aberdeen, Scotland. Just after 
** at home”’ cards became fashionable, one of 
the driest specimens of the old professional 
regime was surprised to receive «1 missive 
which read as follows: “* Principal and Mrs. 
Pirie present their compliments to Professor 
T., and hope he is well. Principal and Mes. 
Pirie will be ‘at home’ on Thursday evenin 
at eight o’clock.”” This was something whic 
evident!y required an answer, but the re- 
cipient of it was quite equal to the occasion. 
He wrote: ‘ Professor T. returns the com- 
pliments of Principal and Mrs. Pirie, and in- 
forms them that he is very well. Professor 
T. is glad to hear that Principal and Mrs. 
Pirie will be at home on Thursday evening 
at eight o’clock. Professor T. will also be 
at home.”"—New York Tribune. 








THE FIRST THING THEY READ. 


Ethel—Did you see that item about me in 
the society notes, dear ? 

Maude—No. 

Ethel—That’s funny ; you've had the pa- 
per over an hour. 

Maude—I know it; but I haven’t got 
through reading the bargain sale ads yet. 
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PICTORIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The extraordinary spread of illustration 
during the past few years provokes specula- 
tion as to what the outcome will be. Time 
was when pictorial literature was chiefly 
designed for the entertainment of children, 
the only exceptions being certain ambitious 
steel engravings, gracing the frontispieces of 
books and magazines, occasional woodcuts 
and the crude cuts illustrating scientific ar- 
guments. With the introduction of process- 
engraving the aged of illustrating took a 
great bound. hat was before an expensive 
and often unsatisfactory undertaking became 
simple, cheap and measurably successful ; for 
while it made no pretense to high artistic 
merit, and fon g to be nothing but a 
mechanical reproduction of a picture or a 
landscape, it fulfilled this modest promise. 
For the first time in the history of the world 
it became possible to diffuse among all na- 
tions correct pictures of life, and of the 
scenery and customs of widely-separated 
countries. For the first time it became possi- 
ble for the aspiring masses to enjoy the es- 
sence of the noblest works of art of every 
age, placed within the reach of all by these 
cheap processes and the cheaper periodicals 
which publish them. In this way illustrative 
art has become a valuable educator. There 
is no lesson so clear and lasting as that which 
appeals to the eye. It would be difficult to 
measure the debt we owe to these cheap 
prints, which have so often cleared away 
misty mental impressions, and shown us the 
truth, vivid and distinct. 

It is no uncommon thing in these times, as 
many an author can testify, for the magazine 
editor to write to his contributors, asking 
them to “ write up” toa set of pictures. The 
reading public would be surprised to learn 
how much of the descriptive matter of the 
day is merely a rehash of information gleaned 
from any legitimate sources but the most 
legitimate of all, actual observation, and 
strung together to accompany a very taking 
set of pictures which the editor has acquired. 
The pictures are no ~~ prepared for the 
context, but the artist selects and creates, and 
literature serves as his handmaiden. 

It might be supposed that in the regions of 
romance or poetry literature would still be 
sfpreme. Even here it is coming to be gen- 
erally understood that there is little hope for 
a story that is not attractively illustrated. 
One of these days the context will probably 
be altogether dispensed with, and the pictures 
stand alone, telling their own story, and ap- 
pealing to the emotions of the reader. 

Now it is submitted that we are going a lit- 
tle too far in this direction, mt that it is 
time to call a halt. Art is a very good thing, 
but we possess faculties which are worthy of 
exercise and which cannot be employed by 
that which appeals to the.eye alone. If this 
craze for illustration keeps on at the pace it 
is now a the day will soon arrive 
when people will refuse to read essays, to 
consider political arguments or to study 
poiitical economy unless every line is accom- 
panied by a picture. School children will re- 

uire their arithmetics and grammars en- 
livened with funny and pathetic and dramatic 
cuts. All of our cerebration will soon come 
to be along the optic nerves. 

This is not intended as an invective against 
pictorial art. Let us have wood cuts and etch- 
ings, zincographs and all the different forms 
and phases of photo-engraving, and let all 
these processes be improved, and give us bet- 
ter pictures and better and higher subjects.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


AN ENTERPRISING BOY. 

A well-known fashionable physician uptown 
recently advertised for a bright, enterprising 
lad to act as his office boy. From the nu- 
merous appli & who responded he sel d 
a wide-awake looking youth, who brought 
excellent references. the new boy proved 
to be a jewel, and for the first few weeks 
everything went well. On the first of the 
month the congeane = sent out statements of 
account to his wealthy and fashionable pa- 
tients. The office boy sealed and addressed 
them correctly and expeditiously, as he 
seemed to do everything. During his pro- 
fessional calls of the next few days the phy- 
sician was greeted with curious looks and 
numerous mystifying inquiries regarding the 
price of milk. A little investigation revealed 
the cause. The new boy had a brother who 
had a milk route. With commendable enter- 
prise he had inclosed one of his brother’s 
cards in each one of his employer’s bills 
which he sent out. Any one desiring to em- 
ploy a boy who is above all things enter- 
——s can obtain the address of one, now at 
iberty, by applying to the physician.—N. FY. 
SFournal. 





—- 
AFTER A BARGAIN. 

It was evident that she was troubled. 

“T think I prefer this,”’ said she, indicating 
a roll of cloth on the counter. ‘“* You say it 
has been marked down from 12 to ro cents a 
yard?” 

“* Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the clerk. 

“It’s really what I want,’’ she continued, 
“but this,’’? and she indicated another roll, 
“has been marked down from 12) to 10 cents 
a yard, as I understand you?” 

* Yes, ma’am.”’ 
hen I should think the other ought to 
be down to 9% cents.” 

“That would be cheaper than we can af- 
ford to sell it, ma’am.”’ 

“But you have taken 2% cents off the 
price of the other and only 2 cents off this,” 
she protested, taking up the first roll again. 
“That makes the other the better bargain.” 

“* As a pure matter of cents, perhaps——”’ 

“I'll give you 9% cents for it.” 

“We cannot sell it at less than 10 cents, 
ma’am.”’ 

“* I'd rather have it than the other, but—”’ 

“It’s very cheap at 1o cents a yard, 
ma’‘am.”’ 

**T suppose it is, but it isn’t as good a bar- 
gain as the other.”’ 

“*T can’t make it any less.” 

“Then I suppose I'll have to take the 124 
cent goat. but it seems a shame when I 
would rather have the other. You may give 
me ten yards.”"—-Chicago Post. 


Y 
“T 


ACCEPTED WITH THANKS. 


Scribble—That Harmony Magazine is 
awfully exclusive; I’ve never been able to 
get any of my manuscripts accepted by them 


et. 
: Dabble—That’s funny. They never reject 
me of mine. 
cribble—Don’t say so ! Give mea pointer, 
won’t you? What kind of articles do you 
usually submit ? 
Dabble—Advertisements. 


Tue hen tht leaves her nest after a few 
days’ sitting ecause she does not hear the 
chirp of chicks, is something like the mer- 
chant who quits advertising after the first 
few “throws” because his first calls haven’t 
filled his store with clamoring customers.— 
Fed Scarboro, 
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SHE WANTED SHOWING. 
“ Will you walk into our ae ” 
Said the merchant — id 
As he stood upon the sidewal 
To the people passing by. 
“It’s the finest little salesroom 
That you have ever seen, 
And we've filled it up with bargains 
Fit for any King or Queen.” 


A lady stopped to listen 
To the wary merchant’s guile. 
He could see her blue eyes glisten 
And her lips wreathe in a smile. 
“What can pe ou, madam ?” 
Quoth the sidewa’ k salesman, pat, 
As, like true son of Adam, 
He politely raised his hat. 


“If you’ve all the wondrous bargains 
That you mention,” she ied, 

As the fawning, cringing merchant 
Came direct y to her side, 

“In the name of common sense, sir— 
In the name of all that’s wise— 

I'll be glad if you will show me 
Why you do not advertise ?”” 








tee 
STAND ERECT. 


Don’t crawl. Stand erect at all times. 
When you are unable to get the wedding pres- 
ent in time for your customer’s needs, or 
when you must apologize for a_ clerk’s 
blunder, or when you have ““made a bad 
break ” in refusing credit in ignorance of the 
buyer’s ample means—whatever the morti- 
fication and shame you are put to, don’t 
crawl when you make your apology to the of- 
fended person. Say youare sorry, and say it 
in a manner which carries conviction of the 
sincerity of your regret, and offer whatever 
—_ lie within the limit of your self- 

ct; but don’ t debase yourself. Don’t 

the person’s scorn to his present indig- 
pon Hany e dignified even in your humility 
and repentance.—Xeystone. 


— +e. 
Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this is head, two lines or more 
without display, 25 centsaline. Musi 
n in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
D. LA COSTE, special newspaper represent- 
e ative, 38 Park R« ow, New York. Dailies only. 


») a> 4 that lead in their locality represented 
. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


“PEE RISDICATOR. Youngstown, Ohio. 8,400d., 
first-class advertisements 





only. 
\ ] ANTED Suitable az ‘articles for mail order 


business, Gl , 1% E. 16th St., New 
York City. 
V J ANTED—Advertising | agents to gorn ond 
with the JoURNAL (daily and ly), 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Hat! TON (Ohio) MoRNING TIMES and EVENING 
NEws, 14 oe reate a “ want” for prop- 
erly advertised good 


wc ay none AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
rtisements - 20 cents a line for 25,000 
dhentition guarantee 


igre printed but not used postals ; send 
sample, state — W.s. PARKER, 
182 Monroe S8t., Chicag: 


W) ANTED position as advertising manager and 
aren nh Woe Te erh experience—references. 

” Printers’ Ink. 
QuUaTion wantal bre by a first-class Linotype 
«) machinist; eight = — Address 


“TYPEOLINF,” care 
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Ante -oe and noveities for my 
mail order business. Send samples, prices, 
ete. F. B. EEL, Hurleyville, N. Y. 


asso -TONES, 1 ~ 483 2 cols., $2; i m pape 
at 1 its per moo. Send 
proces to BUCHER ENGRAVIN CO., Columbus, 


W “cago ANTED— Agents in xy York City and Chi- 

ore advertis- 
THE DAILY ‘NEWS. Louisvill ie, Ky.; Brent 
eler, business manager. 


7 ANTED—Experienced man 
of local advertisi One $$ oy 
ed in Louisville preferred. THE DAILY NEW ., 
Louisville, Ky. ; Brent Altsheler, business mngr. 


| ig a issued. Proofs of a fine line of 
illustrations for advertisers and eg 

for Bester edvecsene ee and Easter editions. 

address. ARPER ILLUSTRATING ™SYNDL 

CATE, fe Columbus, Ohio. 


Dei you use a mailing list! If so you should 
have the new Union Mailing Rules. They 
machines all hollow = cost onl 
tse per dozen. "That is, $3 worth of these rules w: 
do the same work as $180 worth ofan o—7 86iN 
mailer made! Send for circular. NON UOIN 
COMPANY, 358 Dearborn St., Sian 


ANUFACTURERS! If your map are sold 
in the original ones for household use, 
rni: n to inclose with 
"good profit without detail 
ou & profit without de 
en Pat th e same Ptime aid the sale of 
y State fine of goods manufactured, 
and how many —— could be used per 
month, or year, and we will make a a definite 
proposition by return pa A ess your line is 
al taken. It costs nothi to know all 
about it, and it may be worth thousands to you. 
Address “ COUPONS, — of Printers’ Ink. 


Alts 





0 take _ 





STEREOTYPES. 


bs + don't have to think about bases if you 
buy your stereotype advertising plates of 
They are already in constant use in poeey 
every newspaper office in the = ot 
ae order the plates—we do the rest. ERI- 
AN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 4547 Park ~ 4 
New York. 


us. 


—— ++ —— 
SPECIAL WRITING. 


A WEEK ; original editorials for weeklies ; 
* PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 





s full complement. 


Q 1 A WEEK has been the price of my original, 
q up-to-date “Ed. Copy” for four years. 
Thirty years’ editorial experience. G. T. HAM- 
MON Newport, RL 


“eé D. COPY.” This is w what an old-experi- 
‘4 euoed editor, who has built up a large and 





su usiness, writes me: “ During the past 
twen ears or more 1 have written my own 
editorials and never surrendered my prerogative 


to any one, but I am beginning to see with a ~ 
light. d *'. I think you are in a good w 
This is ‘the 


and you write level-headed articles.” 
kind of customers I have, men who can, if they 
wish, do their own writing and know a gc 
thing when they see it. They are an honor to the 
rofession. Write for booklet, ete. G. T. HAM- 
OND, Newport, KR. I. 
So anal 


ELECTROTYPES. 


wr make the best Sterchenentle siete: and 

» on the market. Also the ligh all 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SHEL SON C CO., 
New Haven, Conn, 


ps Fos, ADVE RTISERS: A catalogue of new 
F 3 Free. have seen them in PRINT- 
ERS’ i ” Desi a rot special cuts for all pur- 
poses. WOODRUFF, Designer, Ravenna, VU. 


QPECIAL cut offer. In order to prove the > 
Me cellence of our half-tone engravings, 

ili make you a handsome single column halt. 
aun for $1.50; Jong d larger half-tone cut at 15 
a Pe are Inch. As good as any ever 
turned out, but ue Snes ty stop at half-tones. Our 
zinc etch’ ings an we are ecomomy 
cheap and atm hey 


e are 
nish advertising di THE CHIGAGOFR PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO. oe ritth Ave., Chicago. ™ 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


A DVERTISING A¢ AGENCI/S. 


NY sesponaite advertising pamncy will guar- 
A antee the circulation of the WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine cine Wis., to be 25,000, 


1*2 yes wish to advertise anything anywhere 
time, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVER! SING 'CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 





HALF-TON! TONES. 
$1 1 5 gy TONES—“a wonderful a pete it if 
ee .? are right’ 
half-tones are ee e will is car our beet 
single column tone be» any mest, clear and 
carefull ed, — 0, > — per 
inches. Write. aie any a of e + 
cin CAr- 


half-tone, wood-cut or zinc Song 
CAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., % Fifth Ave., 





PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


~ OUTHERN CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 
Press clippings for trade journals and adv’rs. 





FOR SAL. SALE. 


5a piventioement, + WISCONSIN AGRI- 

PE 

gi % 4 lines. 50,000 co ~" proven. 

e WOMAN'S WORK, ORK, Athens, 

for SALE—Old-established hall weekly of 
natio te ya » 7 r- 

gain. Address, “B. I. 


er — 4, Democratic pap paper in town of 7,000, 
New Zeek 5 splendid eRe tone 
ed gy man ; present owner ee RY 
plant. Write for Pa 
BIRDSEYE, Lexington Ave., York. 


Pers bes PLANTS hveziing for the print- 
—- quality, best ue. Why buy 
the i heat” when the best costs no more! 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., Boston, N.Y., 
., Pitts.,Cleveland. ,Cinn..Chicago, Mil., 
— City, Omaha, Denver, 
Buy ev in one 
place, and save money and tf rand trouble. 


ALF interest for sale in - a — pros- 
perous monthly publicat: Present ee 

prietor is unable to give it oe attention it = 
serves pm dd other ness, but d 
tain half in Amount required. “$5,000 ¢ (with 
services), which oh will be din 
Other culars interview. Address, 
“MONTHLY,” care of ters’ Ink. 


Fook — ye complete job patent and 
—~ =e ina rthern io city of 
a great mane facturing center, 


— fully oun above plant hg 
ten modern presses, ful com 
ing room and a complete b Lost ork blader, do daar 





000 business _— 
years. Established 171." 1871. can ~ pure rcehased 0. 
very liberal te for selling. Aa. 


8 ; good reasons 
dress C.C. PHILBRICK, No. 111 and 113 8. Pearl 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


= am. Will sell aninterest in a live 


of be gt editorial o cena ent. 
T is well established with co ey “field for 
Fature growth, having advan’ f railroad 
ies to gy surround 
— ‘field in the Si 
wishing to 
cellent op 
those ha’ 
culars © 


dispose of an interest. “This is an ex- 

—y -y' for the right man. None but 
e abil a & answer. For full 
K Ty “EARNEST,” care Printers’ 


ae ae 
AMATEUR SPORT. 


Ts GOLFER is an illustrated monthly devot- 

the game of golf. This magazine has 
the highest ony cireu biden in America. Wein- 
vite com n with any publication wherever 
Wei refer, without permission, to our 
will abide by t a ‘ot any 

vertising in THE 
GOLFER Address all com- 
munteations ¢ to y THE GOLFER, 234-236 Congress 
Boston, 


"? 
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ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
APERaS EROS Core Bash 
10, 00 Pear per, 
dyracese, i jo We 


~ CENTS buys the address addresses of 500 farmers in 
»~ Pierce and St. Croix counties. New list. 
T. J. ROSTAD, Spring Valley, Wis. 
machine. Best 


$15 ; = TTime-soving “Stal List Tm self. 


Slo” ids — 8 
thee, AMERICAN TYPE) FOUND: 
Branches in 18 ans: all mailers sold. 


intomioating i tobacco, et 
ical uo! Cog 
2 mailed. UNITED MPG & 
. CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


perso 
PUB. AD 








—- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

F INEN letter heads, 5,000 for $7 50 ;a No.1 

cash with order. "NATIO. AL. tYPEWRIT. 
ING CO., Chicago, Sy 
| a ETTER-HEADS, 5,000 for § good stoc 

Sa. with order ; NATI NAL pwr: 
ING CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Wcoxsis AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 





Onl lish — r printed 

in Wisconsin, blished 1877 —" 
| hgh! pt — 5,000 for $555 size, 6%; white ; first- 
; cash with order.’ NATIONAL 


stoc! 
TYPEWRITING CO., Chi )., Chicago, I 
E iy od writer and yee’ is interested 


mud fey vague. ts 
midds of i. an tae aongngpne are our 
specia des well as en 
— a chowder thee entire by —_ of —_— 
justrating if you eS ord. Send for 

les and pri rices. CH SAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING ING 
Be fth Ave., Chicago. 





ee 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


$1 —_-. with your card printed on the 
k,a MTMERT Dock) a for prices 
and ae. PALMERI MERI, Brooklyn, N . Me 
ye the purpose of inviting announcements 
Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one detlar. 
7 anes sticks—the t) me for wall r, carpet, 
y rdware stores e'maike thein! Also 
Tiny Pat 


WOODRUFF ADV. 





o_O and woud sig 
whistles, fans, etc. 
Ravenna, O. 


DVERTISING, emblematic, comic, souvenir 
= other la ~ buttons, by the bushel, bar. 


rules, 
OUSE, 


rel o ead. for our booklet, “ A Butt’ 
Story. " HE PETIIBONE BROS. MFG. CO., Cin- 
cin ati, Ohio. 


LzctRIC window attraction, conceded he ie “= 

4 

it isa trade —— and the results will 

the machine in 3 weeks. ae -_ 

N EWSPAPER and mail 1 mail boxes—They cate neat, 
are substantial and practical, of pa- 


rt advertisers the best ever made, becau: 
byt for 
than 
P. THOM PSON, oot Inter-Ocean Bldg., C 
name 
per lettered on each box, retail a 10 cents, make 
bers. 


excellent premiums for na . Write for 
rates to newspapers. c. LYMAN &CO., 
ackson, Mich. 


++ 
IDEAS ILLUSTRATED. 


I MAKE illustrations ond oxtgns for advertise- 
ments—for on nd magazine work, 
booklets, catalogues circulars, and know how 
to make the Grawingn.4 so that they will reproduce 
roperly for such purposes. I e the adver- 
iser’s idea in words, and ng oS the ples he 
Small 


have done nme 4. low as $1. 
work into justration for $10; an 
own work at low-priced assistants. 

INE DEMING, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


it’s all my 
EVANGEL- 
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Hes ING, a og 
copy. iis 8, Clark St, Chi 





WINDOW DRESSING. 
ARMAN’S JOURNAL OF WINDOW DRESS- 


send 25 cents for trial 
Chicago. 











PAPER. 

PLUMMER & CO. CO. furnish the r for 
M. this —. . We invite ccrrenpend.- 
ence with reliable ho paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New York. 

BOOKS. 

Ayam. SIGNALS, a manual o' Let penetionl ate 
Ds advertisers. ice, by mail, 50 
pl =* idress PRINTERS’ INK ‘o Spruce S8t., 
New York. 





FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN ogo 
‘[ TEsweitine letters by the thousan 


d. 
of fac-simile — 
written letters to take the 
+ or circular 7 


Shine we ate able to turn out a ‘ect fac-sim 
bee ye letter in thousand yoy ile 
we insert the indivi 


each m you desire to Ao 
reach, and sign your individual fac-simile 
j . desire, by Le all of “th the 
effects, as if it had gone through your 
oana co) ney thus making the Je letter took the 
same as if it had been dictated to your stenog- 
rapher and omied in ice a ae 
sonal eee ‘ou. Send tous for particular 
and samples of our iy TIONAL 
PEWRKITING CO., Chicago, | 


‘our own 0 





PRINTER NTERS. 
ETTER-HEADS. for 
L cash with cat Bete for ga8s AL FYPEWw ar: 


ING CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Pa! letter-heads, 5,000 for $7.50; a No. 1 stock; 
cash with order; NATIONAL TYPEWKIT- 
ING CO., Chicago, 
DODGERS, 63 6x9 inches, for $20. 
100,000 % B. BORSELL & CO.,3 and 5 
Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. N. Y. 
T= LOTUS PRESS (artistic printers), 140 W. 
23d St.. New York 9 (See ad under “Ad- 
vertisement Constructors. 
VBVELOPES, 5,000 for #5; 8 a, 6% ; white ; first- 
class stock; cash with order. NATIONAL 
TYPEWRITING CO., Chicago, Il. 


NOE, -HEADS, envelopes, - heads, fs Sar 
1,000; letter-heads, fa Sromaee 


ialty ; invit 
TTT Chicago. 
eng Old Style is the latest 
nated UNDE! leaders 
fashions. AM. TYPE FOUNDERS’ Co. 
in 18 cities. Send for specimens. 
Wee we can do better and cheaper than 
Cm age 4 else is to ssaPhcoagees wood and zinc 


ices. CHI- 
Fifth Ave., 








thing in 
of type 
“pranc es 


and 
CAGO AGO PROTO ENGRAVING CO: Cco., 
Chicago. 


Yes name engraved on mot poe ge plate, and 
wy ove it cards printed from it, — 
i £ fora og et — apes on plate, 25c. 
eac’ sam ¥' fact. nteed. 
FRARKLIN PG. AND ENG. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
—~2o__——— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


= Gorm, Writer of Advertising, New- 








‘ADS a ne Baio H. L. GOODWIN, 
oo anemone, 26 Arbuckle Bldg , Brooklyn, N. 


AMES MADISON, 108 7th Ave. lay“ York. Up- 
to-date business ideas. Write for some. 


AMES MADISON, 108 7th ag New York. 
e) Deviser of waysand met means. 


S** article on advertisement writing by CHAS. 
AUSTIN BATES, on page 19 of this issue. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 












NILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertising Bu- 
reau, 13 Astor Place, Nev New York. Write. 
TRIAL ads for $1 will convince. CHAS. A. 
WOOLFOLK, pn Louisville, Ky. 


DE Tyee, oe 3, oneincin w. 
WESTON. 910 5 910 J St., ston "Wo Wash. B.C. 


G my argument Deto t before you pa ads. JED 


-» Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I ETAILERS—10 10 cuts, $15. One ad, o: 
cut, $2. O. COH 


P.O. Box 88, New York. 
Gas data and cash. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. 8. NEUMANN, San Bernardino, Cal. 
pour retail ads for $1 to 1 as to new customers. To 
others $1 eac . ~~ Samples free. H. L. GOOD- 
WIN, Phillips, M 
G ENKRAL, ads on on technical eo. 
cine, chemist nts, electricity—are a 
specialty with me. i. L- CURRAN. 
TSs onte 5 writer of cuctusively medical and 


advertising. Advice or samples free 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, Sout G, South Bend, Ind. 


DVERTISEMENTS attrac teractively pon 





é elect: ot furnish 
Printers’ Ink 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 
w not use avery outline cuts when you can 

get ss small expense? Circular 
for eee stamps. Kk. URRAN, 150 Nassau St., New 


4 cusetmed. ads and 4 anne ap tntate 
's to fit your busine: 

back i if the don't suit. PILOT 'ADVERTISIN 

CO., Newark, 


GPRING oF OPENINGS advertised my way y pay. 
ies and full information wo: 
=p , seam —— STEWART, 4114 
Ave., 
IS m ne Pec writing an 8, 12 or 16-page 
$5 booklet et to any one for whom I have never 


nin one ; this includes illustration for cover. 
R. L. CURRAN, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


HE ads I write and nd the be booklets I write and 





print are the best and selwegs b business. 
They are to the Dag two book ‘Ne -- 
worth more. GOODWIN, Phillips, 





puser prcthnctad = COMPANY, ena 

Y. Advertisement writi esigning. 
Sopeeet and ae medi conde pa) 

advertising ; reulars, booklets, cal 
M Y ads combine terseness, common sense and 
4 selling force. Am ee — aa to send 
yon on Sa eT 5 for ; $2 if ac- 
HAMBURGER, i Pal Fairmount Ave. be 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


r ONE dat dollar buys three trial ads, each with an 

outline cut, for any retail or medical ad- 
vertiser who has never had any of my _—_ ona 
sends cash with order before April 8. L. OU: 
RAN, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ps. honest, forcible ads. Sample, including 
with pense ad nee #lcash. Only 
one at that p: 


NARD termsare $6 a mo., 
forlada week. oe N - DOBLE, 239 Essex 
St., Room 1, Lawrence, M. 


Ts series of “talks” on “ Advertiooment 
Writing” aly and full r lar] INTERS’ 
INK, tell Load fully about t i, "basinens of 
CaARt N BATES, Vanderbilt Bldg., New 
York. Tale cauker 7 appears on page 19 of this 


ie. 


r, re- 
jogues. 





HE advertisements that I put in 
Loy out over the heads of others 
Ikno "7s on eno 
printing | business 


will 
n any 
h more about the 
other fellow does to 


ho ro ve advertisements, booklets 


ireulare, i to ha do th 
ore Ne ‘ou to ve m, 10 ie 
aR a 
$100 


TO the ad writer potnsins copy for 
the most convinel Tooklet 


on ~~ Wetter Number ing Machine! am omen data 
seni app 4 enter con- 
test. Decision will Ge made and check sent te to the 


- yt 10th. Copy should reach us not 
aS Alt re: rejected copy will be 

promptly aft after decision” Address 
josie Wet +» 20 and 22 Morton St., 


rooklyn, N.Y, 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


now aqtiaocn the market and sve 
cet Tteelf must 

but ultimate success 
enaomee <* aa 
of rp 4 


from 
JAMES MAD- 





ose need of such 
ISON, 108 7th Ave., New York York City. 
E think of the advertisin, value of 
busy be 





cause we LOTUS 


PRESS, lL W. Ba Se, New Ye what they yncek 3 


 -~—¥ x. § 5 — p. Saat, sole 


= ads, and — Bs; technical on 
peal to the oe = i 
no’ 


aus, ¢ hemicals, e! ies 
jects I do Boe Meet ee prefer to work for 
le vertisers, Object to being much 


id m unless they send ‘foe. fe for them. R. 
T OURRAN, 1517, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
—_ +o ——_. 
ILLUSTRATORS AND UI ND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
H byte anh Ay ROGERS; studio 24 West 22d 
. 


H SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 


ETTER di ete., since 1880; ink or. col- 
ors. J. H.G CTACAP, | East 175th 8t., N. Y. 


ANDSOME illustrations and initials. Send 1c. 
amp for ddsome pamphlet. AMER- 
ICAN ILLUSTRATING CO., Newark, N.J. 

AKE your own advertising, illustrating, em- 
M boning lates. Engraved in one minute. 
No etchi iculars for “ene. HENRY 
KAHRS, "East 33d St. New York. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
| | Sdiuemccemeaid (MAINE) DAILY STAR. 


40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 


Yer OUNGSTOWN (0.) VINDICATOR, 8,400 d., 6,000 
. H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Kow.N. Y., Rep. 
rson advertising ir PRINTERS’ INK 


& e amount = $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper 9g oneyear. 





Ohio 


Lee 4 (ou aide Cgc Dayton —— TIMES 
‘ [HE Mos MONTHLY SENTINEL, 60,000 circulation 
Published by 


recei 
mite NEWS ¢ & PA * Soliet. Ii I. 
[7s ca there are onl only eight ty 
lies Aine hy have so large a ci’ roulation as 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, W: 


[ ERBOtE S COURI = 31 years old. Has a vil- 
lage and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. mad rate 60 cts. per inch. 


29 
HE GENEVA y,, Cireulates In S)towns. Sab 
z a MH 00 ear. Leading 

ptio: a 

si vertising medium in its setneiy. 

tata Map ad , look 
—— —— “yo E. St., 
— particu! culars dress H. 
NK WINCHESTER, 10 TER, 10 Spruce St.. N. Y. 


Ppmssoare. ADVERTISING reaches nearly 
fer, distributor, sign writer, 

ter and fair in the U. 8. and Canada 
m’thly. Sub’n $1 per yr. 25c. line. ,0. 
POSSIBLE customer to breaders of Scribner’s 
—that’s good. 5 probable customers to every 
canes a Lists ”— that’s better. At 
sre Com, too. Address “CO-OPS,” Rochester, 


Beton a weekly journal journal for advertisers. It 
yt jhotographic roduct 


juctions of the 

best retail ad vertisenents to be found in the va- 

rious publications of the world, 
together with many hundred 


tions for catch-lii reading matter and 
hical ce, advertiamnantn. The + 


Journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
1 advertisers = to the men who write and 


fons or diepiay tron mony: mie’ Subectiiion pris pa price 

y of Brains free. A 
ing Fate rates on auapetegticn Bi BRAINS PUBLISHING 
G ooD HOUSEKEEPING, PING, 

__ Springfield, Mass., 
desires good and appropriate “ads,” because 
it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap- 
peals to the very best class of American house- 
keepers, who are really the buying class. 

It is an axiom that ‘‘ woman’s taste and good 
judgment unlock the pocket-book for all home 














needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good things for comfort and 





adornment. Hence reach her through Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 
Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 





Address communications about advertising to 
H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Bldg., N. Y. 





SUPPLIES. 


V2 BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


INC foretching. BRUCE & COOK 19 Water 


(4 $t., New Yor 


" FPYPE the pepanatannn of type fashions. AM. TYP’ 
FOUNDERS’ CO. Branc Branches in 18 cities. 


Se RD Type Foundr, Found: ee chines 
rders. clark 3 


QTEREOTYPE, maceey? ont and e pt met- 
x x co eon annodes plates for etch 

HANDS -» Inc., ars ‘Areh St., Philadel- 
phis. I 


4 a PAPER is Printed with ink man 

by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING NK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 

to buyers. 
CBA oareving ‘Z plates. We make a first- 
x ity, id 
ranteed. Save mony by 
= of HIRD MFG. CO., Cleveland, O) 


;OLKS a to look at pictures, and alwa: 
foo hat fact makes an iitastration ie- 
sirabletn in A... —p. Tt you put — We 
employ skilled designers and 
= aie cade a 


SS Sve, 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
ust be handed tn one week in adva: vance. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ede tay CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
Los Angeles TIMEs. 











Cire’n over 18,000 daily. 
‘HE EXAMINER hasa on eg a 
‘l than the other mo. in San 
Francisco combined, and tie las largest ¢ cireulation 
of any Exanhven has the ot a nene?s wnie le the weekly 
tion yet ac- 
woes ¥ paper neh of eso Missouri.—From 
Printers’ Pd issue of July 3, 1895. 


IOWA. 


pa HERALD, founded 1836. Fam 

circulation; up ; circulation ceeadily 

increasing. Is it on your list ? 

tet county and one town fully covered by 
paper. The WEEKLY SENTINEL covers 

Carroll ‘County better than 

culation teed 














he only daily in city or county. 
les based 














TINEL is 
the eld. Advertising rat on circula- 
tion. Carroll, lowa. 
ILLINOIS. 
HE NEWS, an 84-col paper, 
T est in C ham 7 vel 
KENTUCKY. 





OUISVILLE SUNDAY TRUTH, 12,000 copies 

each issue. Thoroughly covers the homes 

of thee city and suburbs. Now in its twelfth Eyes 

Send for rates and oe y of TRUTH to H. D. LA 

COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York, Special News- 
paper Repr 

THE FARMERS’ HOME qpunmal, LOUISVILLE, 


gone to the better class a ‘farmers and stocianon 
Kentucky and Tennessee every week. It is 
read and tru by them as their business pape r 
It was establish in 1865. Its readers usuall y 
have money to buy what they see advertised 
they want it. Sample copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 


7},HE SOO DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
A =6It should be on your list. 


ee INDUSTRIAL NEWS, Jackson, Mich., has 
he largest circulation in Jackson County. 

I eon COURIER. 31 years old. Hasa vil- 

and farn. cire’n around Detroit greater 

than any other weekly. Ad rate 60 cts. per inch. 


ACKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
0) and twice a week; also EVENING PRESS. The 
ooo in their respective fields. Exclusive 

ssociated Press franchise. Only morning news- 
































js in this section. All modern improve 
— bene wees advertisers in the country 

ia heir columns _ orma- 
tion of H. D. A COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y 


MISSISSIPPI. 


i eg WATCHMAN has a large — 

‘hout the Southern States, isa 
vertising medium. Send br sample 
WALKER, 








splendid 
copy and advertising rates. JAS. M. 
Publisher, Williamsburg, Miss. 


MISSOURI. 


| 4 a CITY WORLD, daily exceeding 25,000, 
\ “a food 
paper in 
3 “county, b-? farming an 


Geo address win 
in West. For rates, ¢ Zz on a 
FRANK WINCHESTER, 10 Spruce St., 
O reach the 50,000 lead and zinc Insts of 
uthwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
Webb City Daily and Weekly SENTINEL (successor 
to the Times), A live, progressive and up-to-date 
Sowapaper. 








est Plains, Mo., — 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


MONTANA. 
FLSLENA, INDEPENDENT — 6:0 Daily, 6.340 


Montana. Rowell’s Directory aaron 3s it five times 
the circulation of any other daily. 


NEW JERSEY. 


r T= Red Bank REGISTER is the favorite paper 
x women, of church men, of sporting men, 














of men, of a men, because it 
has special pages and special departments of lo- 
cal news for each. 
NEW YORK. 
Br conta a weekly journal for advertisers. 
atsins photographic reproductions of te 


advertisements to be found in the va, 

rious ublications of the English-speaking world, 
er with many etre’. a et i; eee 

aly 


bray for Slane 
of pen Fay “rhe on 
eae in nh won id devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men i yee and 
set their ads. Printers get man: 
byt aad dipley — it, Subscri jon price, $4 $4 
opy of BRAINS free. 
ing rates on @ pplication. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
CO., Box 572, Rew York. 


NORTH ain cnaarnasnbanal 
"|; NEWS is not only the ry 

per in Charlotte, a city of 19, eS popu 
ut it has a larger circulation jn ti city 

y paper. e same is true of the 
‘TIMES’ (weekly) circulation in Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty. The News and Times combin ave more 
circulation in Charlotte wr a than 


hi 
Bn tae wc Bown ‘Ke dito &  & Proprietor. 


OHIO. 


I AYTON MORNING TrwEs, EVENING NEWS, 
WEEKLY TIMES-NEWS, 14,000 daily, 4,500 

weekly. 

I —" ere weekly 
4 VINDICATOR, 

d.. 6,000 wee ky 


T= PRESS, ss only Democratic daily 
in Central 0: F. J. WENDELL, sole adver- 
tising agent, Tribune Bldg. ., New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
T kien Kony cong, Bee 


TT PATRIOT, Hi 
third : veer. 























apers in Eastern 
oungstown, 8,400 














arrisburg, mna. Fort 

"Politics, indépendentiy Demo. 
eee, ge r at State capital; 8,000 

daily, 5 000 weekly. tes low. Population 54, 000. 
] RIGHT, , Crisp . Local News served u every 
afternoon in attractive shaj y with fi now and 
then a picture of some one well 
affairs, has been the secret of the success of the 
Chester TIMEs. 


cratic. 


It is acknowledged as the best 
local daily in Pennsylvania. WALLACE & 
SPROUL, Chester, Pa. 
NTELLIGENCER, Doylestown, Pa. Old 
x in the county—weekly’e ee od 1804, 
dai 1886 ; Pa in the 
county ; the only journals owning their home; 
only exclusively ee in the county, 
never pasting soon ed to pli matter nor patent 
sheets. Send for _— a PAS- 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, 


TENNESSEE. 


(C(BATTANOOGA, Tenn., pas Caste posyie. The 

EVENING Lastetay Fy 0 readers. It is an 
up-to-date eee, © Lar Reece Press day 
report, Mergenthaler machines, perfecting press. 
Serves all nearby railroad towns every day. 
Greatest local circu'ation. Best and largest lint 
foreign advertising any paper in the Sout 
Write for rates. 

















py TEXAS. 


T)AILY AND WEEKLY ENTERPRISE. Largest 
cire’n in Cleburne and Johnson Co., Texas. 
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VERMONT. 


n FREE PRESS has largest Daily 
y cir in Vermont. 


VIRGINIA. 


L**¢ YNCHBURG NEWS has the Jargest-ctroulation 

4 of any paper west of Richmond. Has onl 

one rate tor — . No “special” ices t0 

any = Be oe, on of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 

a , New vor Manager Foreign Adver- 
ng 


‘HE STATE, Richmond, the leading evening 


paper in a community of 125, people, 
publishes full Associated Press di ce and is 
ew man- 





bbe 5 — 











ress and 
F Toga circulation 
Prices 


for space 
of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park 4 New York. 


WASHINGTON. 


Speman TIMES. 











« EATTILE TIMES is the best. 
& 





a | ‘HE ke ogg is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 








XEATTLE’S afternoon daily, the Tres, has 
the largest circulation of any evening paper 
north of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 


\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 

Only English icultural paper printed 
in the State. Rates only 20 cents a line. Circu- 
lation over 25.000. 

*CPERIOR makes 23,000 barrels flour every 
\. twenty-four hours. This is only one of +7 
many ind ies. She has largest coal docks in 
the world. The "ELEGRA mM is the leading paper 
in Northern Wisconsin, 5,500 daily. Adv. ~ ee 
of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York 


CANADA. 


[= largest circulation in New Brunswick is 
anet by the PROGRESS, a weekly issued 

















at St. John.—From Printers’ Ink, issue of May 8, 
— a eae eR See ‘ 
] 1G city dailies claim to do it all. They do 

reach a handful of business men and politi- 


cians in the towns, but wise advertisers reach 

the people by aid of the best local papers. The 

BERLIN RECORD (d and w) is clean, bright and 

popular and goes into more homes in its ter- 

ritory than an a ne ow . Rates on ap- 
w.v. Y, Mgr., Be 








plication. rlin, Ont. 
ete be pen ISLANDS. 
oa and weekly. = live, popular 
the country. Covers the gro 


completely: Honolulu, H. wma 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading, in 
the appropriate class, cost 60 cents a line, for each 
insertion. One line inserted one year, 52 weeks, 
for $26 6 months for $13, 3 months for $6.50, or 
4 weeks for #2. For the publisher who does not 
find thé heading he wants a new heading will be 
made to specially fit his case. 


ADVERTISING. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the 

publications of the English-speak- 

ine world, together with many hundred excel- 

ent suggestions for catch-lines, reading matter 
hical display of advertise- 
ournal in the world devoted 
exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men 
who write and set theirads. Printers get many 
good suggestions for display from it. Sub- 
scription ee a eS ear. Sample copy of 

BRALs free. ne resent pplication. 

BRAINS PUBLISHING CO., Box 572, New York. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 


Send for samples. 
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AGRICULTORE. 


BREEDER AND Fe a pene. ©. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS. Francisco, Cal. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST. Racine, Wis 
FARMERS HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 
eekly to 1 of the wealthiest farmers 
of Kemvnciey and Tennessee. 


CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


THE NUB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of carriage bul ilding, 

and Sremiotes all over the wor 

THE UU NEWS, 247 Ae mone me. Be 

The only weekly paper published in the 
interests of vehicle mfrs. and dealers. 

DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 1895. 





sworn circulation 6.092 copies weekly—largest 
circulationin Ky. —< Louisville. Official 
organ Ky. and Ala. Sta sards of Education. 


Rates and sample copy —z hy 
GROCERIES. 
GROCERY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
id Seg mg wot the most complete mar- 

ket reports; the largest corps of id _corre- 
spondents of any grocery ourn published 
in the world. Send forfree sample copy. 
HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 

ee circulation in its field. 
D Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N y. ¥. 
HISTORICAL. 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, a 
Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic Hereditary 
Societies of the United States of America. Send 
for advertising rates and — copies. 120 
8. Sixth St., Philadelphia, 

HORSE INTERESTS. 

COACHING Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000 monthly. 

HOUSEHOLD. 


DETROIT COURIER. 31 years old. Has a vil- 
e and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ad'rate 6c. per inch. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

THE KNIGHTS’ JEWEL, Omaha, 60,000 yearly. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

WESTERN MEDICA 








AND SURGICAL 
REPORTER, St. Joxe ph, Mo. 


MILITARY. 


CANADIAN MILITARY GAZETTE, Montreal,Que. 
Only publication of i in Canada. 











MINING AND SCIENTIF icP PRESS, San Francisco, 
MOTOCY! ‘CLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 


THE CLIPPING COLLECTOR, a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the collecting of newspaper 
clippings for pleasure or Pap One dollar a 
year ; ten cents a copy. y St., New York. 


PAINTING. 


PAINTING & DECORATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N. ¥. The finest and most complete 
paper published for the trade— one inane 
worth more than price of » year’s sub’n. 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES. 


PAPE AND PRESS—An_ up-to-date 
re of the graphic arts, published every 

aturday at 132 Nassau St., New York. The 
leading and only soureal of its class in the 
world issued every week in color. Guaranteed 
circulation during the month to buyers larger 
than the claimed circulation of all the month- 
1 es in its field in America combined. Send for 
sample copy, proof of circulation and rates be- 
fore making advertising con‘ 


TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


tz Issu ssued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa hundred. No back numbe: 
tor ten dollars, id in advance, a receipt 
will be e Gant covering a paid subscription from 
by to yg 4 ist. 19 1901) +" = << e century. 
prin from it is always 
oie le ee iene a new -W >. five hundred 
r “number at same rate. 
to subscribe for + 4 
f of advg. ——— 
on apy lication, obtain special on ential Bombe 


te If any person who has not paid for it is 
receiving RS’ INK, it is because some one 
has subscribed in his name. _ Every J is 


stopped at the expiration of the time paid 
CIRCULATION : A detailed statement of. the 


to be 


Newspaper Directory, so that mmay 
ape rated Y the Sone of that book for 
1896, shows that the actual average edition _ 
the im, was 21,913 comne; for the last si 

hs, weap copies ; for the three months, 
24,384 copies and for the last four weeke, 27,100 
copies. The smallest issue during — ear num- 

14,300 copies. The largest, 40. copies. 
The year 1896 opened with nearly twice as many 
names on the subscri —s list as had place there 
at the beginning of 1 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 

Lonpon AcenrT, F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 

Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 15 18, . 1806. 








DuRING the week ending Wednes- 
day, March 11, one hundred and two 
paid-in-advance subscribers were added 
to PRINTERS’ INk’s subscription list. 


Mr. A. CREsSY MORRISON, mana- 
ger of the advertising department of the 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
says, in a recent article, that circular 
distributors do not appear to appreciate 
the value of advertising matter, his 
company at one time having been act- 
ually sued for damages for the stoppage 
of a city sewer in which were found 
twelve thousand of its booklets, which 
had been intrus‘ed to a distributing 
concern. The returns were large— 
from the sewer. 





‘*GooD ADVERTISING”’ is the name 
of a practical book for advertisers, 
made up of six hundred pages of sug- 
gestive talk, instructive criticism and 
useful advice, written and compiled by 
the advertisement writer so well known 
to the readers of PRINTERS’ INK— 
Charles Austin Bates. Like most pub- 
lications of the sort that have preceded 
it, the volume is bulky and the price 
five dollars ; but, unlike its predeces- 
sors, this book of Mr. Bates’ is worth 
the money. No one can fail to glean 
from among its leaves many useful and 
instructive ideas which will, in time to 
come, tend toward more adveriising 
and better advertising. 
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PRINTERS’ INK recently had its at- 
tention directed to an estimate showing 
the cost per thousand copies for a six 
inch double-column cxf (12 inches 
space), in the following list of daily 
newspapers : 








Philadelphia. . Evening Item, $ .27 
Boston.... ....Record, -32 
Chicago....... News, +37 
Record, -38 
Cincinnati..... Post, 39 
New York..... Press, 42 
Philadelphia. .Inquirer, -46 
Pittsburg...... imes, 48 
Cleveland..... Press, -49 
Minneapolis.. —_—" .52 
* eee ‘ost, 52 
St. Louis...... Chronicle, 54 
Newark....... ews, 54 
Detroit ....... Free Press, 59 
Evening News, 56 

New York.... Recorder, .56 
Philadelphia. . Record, 56 
Boston........ Globe, 59 
Pittsburg...... Chronicle-Telegraph, 59 
Boston ...... -joumel. 61 
New York....} vews, .67 
Evening Sun, 67 

Philadelphia. . Public Ledger, 67 
St. Louis Republic, -74 
Buffalo... . Times, -76 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 82 
Chicago....... Herald, 84 
Tribune, -84 

Buffalo ....... Evening News, 84 
Cincinnati .... Enquirer, 84 
Milwaukee.. . Evening Wisconsin, 85 
New York. ...Sun, .89 
Minneapolis .. Tribune, -90 
Louisville - Post, 1.01 
Times, 1.05 

San Francisco. Examiner, 1.15 
New York.... Evening World, 1.34 
Milwaukee .. -- Journal, 1.40 
New Orleans.. icayune, 1.48 
imes,;Democrat, 1.48 

New York....World, 1.57 
San Francisco. Chronicle, 1.58 
Chicago...... Inter-Ocean, 1.58 
Phila clphin. . Prese, 1.68 
Washington. ..Star; 1.80 
Boston..... ...Herald, 2.02 


The circulation of the papers for the 
purpose of the above calculation was 
taken from the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1895. It will be observed 
that the prices vary all the way from 
27 cents in the case of the Philadelphia 
tem to $2.02 in the case of the Boston 
Flerald ; that is, if the showing is cor- 
rect, the //em prints the six-inch dou- 
ble column advertisement in nearly 
eight times as many papers as the Bos- 
ton //erald for the same sum. To 
make the service equal, the Herala’s 
circulation should possess a quality 
making one of its readers worth eight 
of the /tem. 

The same amount of space, however, 
in single column form, and type mat- 
ter, would in many cases cost much 
less. For instance, in the case of the 
Washington Szar, the cost would be 72 
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cents per thousand circulation instead 
of $1.80, and thus make the compari- 
son far more favorable to that publica- 
tion. The same condition applies to 
others of the newspapers named, in 
which the omission of column rule or 
use of cut entails an extra charge. In 
one notable case, single column service 
would cost 20 cents per thousand cir- 
culation, against nearly three times 
that amount as shown above. 





THE United States Postal Service, 
like the Erie Canal, is a great regulator 
of traffic charges. An investigation 
of the rates offered by our express 
companies is a surprising revelation to 
an outsider of the influence of the 
Postal Service. It is claimed that the 
Postal Department loses money on its 
transportation of merchandise at the 
rates at present charged ; but the ex- 
press companies will transport most 
small parcels at a rate something less 
than the Post-Office charges. 








THE Postmaster-General has ruled 
that reprints of second-class publica- 
tions are not mailable at the pound 
rate. PRINTERS’ INK has for years 
contained the following standing para- 
graph on its editorial page : 

(2 Being printed from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hun- 
dred copies for $30, or a larger number at 
same rate. 

When asked whether such an edi- 
tion would be considered reprints and 
as such debarred from carriage at 
second-class rates the New York post- 
master said that he thinks that they 
would not be regarded as reprints, 
since they were printed from the orig- 
inal plates. On being asked what a 
reprint is according to the Depart- 
ment, he said that the rules on the 
subject were somewhat vague, and he 
would be compelled to get more ex- 
plicit instruction from headquarters. 
He said that the new ruling placed 
him in a position where a publisher, 
mailing back numbers of his periodical, 
could do so at second-class rates unless 
he took particular pains to make a 
statement that they were reprints, in 
which case he would have to pay third- 
class rates. He promised that when 
he got further instructions from head- 
quarters he would communicate with 
Printers’ INK. Sometimes the Post- 
Office Department appears to find it as 
difficult to understand its own regula- 
tions as does the public. 
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CHAIRMAN Loup, of the Post-Office 
Committee, stated in Congress, March 
7th, that our Post-Office Department 
is so extravagantly managed that he 
believes a business man receiving the 
ninety millions now paid would profit 
from thirty to forty millions a year. 
If Mr. Loud’s bill, now before Con- 
gress, should become a law, it will 
throw some thousands of men and 
women out of employment, deprive 
some millions of people of moderate 
means of the inestimable advantages 
of cheap literature, and it will not de- 
crease the post-office deficiency one 
dollar. If the Post-Office Department 
would concentrate its intelligence upon 
better management of its own affairs 
and less interference with the business 
of the public, it would be much better 
for all concerned. Mr. Loud evidertly 
has some perception of the dangers to 
be anticipated frem the present manner 
of conducting the post-office, for he is 
reported to have stated in Congress, in 
Committee of the Whole, on the date 
above named, that in his opinion, the 
post-office as now operated is the grav- 
est menace to the existence of republi- 
can institutions. 


IT IS NO INFRINGEMENT. 


East Liverpoot, O., March 5, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have been ey | the brand “ Battle Ax 
Pure Rye Whisky ” for some time. Is it an 
infringement on the Battle Ax people’s to- 
bacco? Could they stop us from using that 
word if they had used it first, or can we stop 
them if we can show that we have used it be- 
fore they did? By answering this question 
through the Little Schoolmaster you will 
greatly oblige, yours respectfully, 

G. W. MerepitH & Co. 

Battle Ax Plug Tobacco and Battle 
Ax Rye Whisky do not infringe one 
upon the other. They work well to- 
gether. Whoever begins to use one 
will probably stick to it, and whoever 
uses both is likely to be benefited still 
more greatly. 





-_ > + 
Mr. GREELEY once said to me that it re- 
quired more talent, energy and pluck to 
make a newspaper a success than for any- 
thing else in the world ; but that no idiot or 
lunatic-at-large ever lived who could wreck 
a successful journal. But though he believed 
the commercial mistake of turning the party 
organ against the party had ruined his paper, 
the subsequent success of the 7rsbune has 
demonstrated the truth of his remark that 
nothing can permanently injure or destroy a 
great newspaper.—Chauncey M. Depew 





“Man wants but littie here below.” 
The thing for you to do 
Is advertise until he buys 
That little bit from you. 
« 
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A PREMIUM PUT UPON DISHON- 
ESTY. 


The Postmaster-General has recently 
issued a regulation requiring that un- 
bound reprints of back numbers shall 
be treated as books and prepaid as 
third-class matter. 

The postmaster at New York, when 
asked how a postmaster can distinguish 
between original back numbers and 
reprints of the same, said that they 
could not determine unless the reprints 
were indicated on the title-page, or upon 
the statement of the publisher. That is, 
back numbers of a periodical would be 
accepted as second-class matter, unless 
the publisher expressly made a state- 
ment that they were reprints. It would 
seem that the Post-Office Department 
as deliberately as stupidly puts a pre- 
mium upon dishonesty. Who is ever 
going to take the trouble to indicate 
that a certain portion of a lot of sec 
ond-class matter submitted for mailing 
has been reprinted? Some day, how- 
ever a publisher who is acquainted 
with the regulation, and who is very 
conscientious, will say when mailing 
reprinted copies, ‘‘ These are reprints.’’ 
The mail clerk, from long disuse of 
the regulation, will probably have for- 
gotten it altogether, and ask wherein 
lies the significance of their being re- 
prints. Our postal regulations are 
loaded down with ridiculous inconsist- 
encies of this sort. The honest pub- 
lisher is put to no end of trouble and 
his business nearly ruined, now and 
then, because he wishes to conform to 
the law and regulations, while another 
less scrupulous, but who has a friend 
who plays cards of an evening with 
aclerk in the office of the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster-General, never vol- 
unteers any information or is never 
asked any questions. 


‘ISSUED PRIMARILY FOR ADVER- 
TISING PURPOSES.” 


The law excludes from the second- 
class rate all ‘‘ publications issued pri- 
marily for advertising purposes.” This 
phraseology causes certain postmasters 
to assume that, when a publication 
contains an unusual amount of adver- 
tisements, it is issued primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes. The clerks in the 
Post-Office Department at Washing- 
ton, and even the Postmaster-General 
and his assistants, find themselves un- 
able to grasp the point that there is a 
material difference between a publica- 
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tion issued primarily for advertising 
the business of its publisher and one 
issued for the purpose of doing adver- 
tising for other people. Now and 
then some paper is excluded from the 
mails on a construction of the law that 
would exclude every issue of the New 
York Sunday World, or most other Sun- 
day papers. The law, as understood 
by some postal employees, would exclude 
every daily newspaper published in the 
United States, for all are issued prima- 
rily witha view of inserting advertise- 
ments, the receipts from circulation 
paying but a small percentage of the ex- 
penses. What the law means is, that a 
publication issued primarily for adver- 
tising the business of the person who 
publishes it is not mailable at the pound 
rate, unless it is issued by reguarly in- 
corporated fraternal societies or insti- 
tutions of learning. In the practice 
of the Department there are many 
other exceptions beside the publica- 
tions issued by educational institutions, 
notably some of the monthly maga- 
zines, most of the papers issued in the 
interest of booksellers, so also the 
Scientific American, issued by a patent 
agency, and the Delineator, issued in 
the interest of a house dealing in pa- 
per patterns. It is proper for a man 
to issue a paper partly for the purpose 
of advertising his own business, but to 
issue one for that purpose ‘‘ primarily” 
is illegal. 


“WHIST.” 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE INTEREST OF 
THE GAME. 

This handsome publication, emanating 
from Milwaukee, illustrates the extensive 
and minute differentiation of the class jour- 
nal. Whist is not a new venture, being now 
in its fifth volume. It is the official paper of 
the American Whist League, and announces 
its mission in these words: 

“*Tt shall be the constant aim of this jour- 
nal to prove itself a worthy and creditable 
medium of interchange between lovers of 
Whistthe world over. To that end it respect- 
fully asks the friendly co-operation of all 
players to the extent dam it freely in tne 
discussion and presentation of any and all 
matters pertaining to the game. It particular- 
ly requests that Desscsattes of Whist Clubs 
will send in regular reports of their official 
club proceedings, and that they, as well as 
others interested, will kindly send in brief de- 
tails of match contests, tourneys, memorable 
games, interesting hands, humorous sketches 
and hist gossip in general. Its kind 
friends, one and all, are also especially urged 
to send in the names and addresses of Whist 
players, wherever found, and as many as 
possible, that sample copies may be sent 
them and their attention called to this publi- 
cation in their interest, thus assisting in 
crenly extending its field of usefulness for 
au, 
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THE SARSAPARILLA WAR. 


It begins to look as if the newspa- 
pers would not need to depend upon 
baking powders in the future for the 
wars which they talk about least and 
court most. The sarsaparilla war has 
begun in earnest this year, and rather 
early on the part of J. C. Ayer & Co. 
The Ayerconcern has some new blood 
in its advertising department. They 
are evidently in the field to win back 
the ground which they have lost. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was the first sar- 
saparilla, we believe, which attracted 
any particular attention. Their adver- 
tising made sarsaparilla popular, and it 
became a great feature in the medicine 
world. The Ayers were more liberal 
in their expenditures for advertising in 
those days than they have been in late 
years. They ran as high as $720,000 
in one year. When young Mr. Hood 
came into the sarsaparilla field the 
Ayers smiled at his temerity. They 
judged that it would be only a question 
of a short time before he would regret 
his venture and quit. But the Hood 
business grew, and the Hood advertis- 
ing grew with it. They called on 
‘‘ Hote,” and he “‘ put their name up” 
to the extent of over $700,000. Every 
barn and fence in the neighborhood of 
any railroad told of Hood. People 
began to wonder what had become of 
their old friend Ayer. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla was told of in startling page 
ads. Ayer wascontent with five inches. 
Hood’s was advertised the year around. 
Ayer’s only in the springtime. Doubt- 
less the tide of trade turned long ago. 
Trade usually follows energy and evi- 
dent success. 

J. C. Ayer & Co. have started in 
this year to regain their lost prestige. 
They are using large spaces—about 
fifty inches, which is pretty heavy for 
a sarsaparilla in February. They are 
taking a very different course from 
Hood. Hood’s newspaper advertising 
is bulletin work interspersed with testi- 
monials. The name ‘‘ Hood’s” always 
seems to stand out more conspicuously 
than any other name in a newspaper. 
The reading matter is all composed of 
what some other people say about the 
sarsaparilla. 

The Ayer people are doing such 
high-grade advertising as the Scott's 
Emulsion people have been doing for 
years. Their ads are calculated to 
please the intelligent. They tell more 
about sarsaparilla than most people 
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everknew. There seem to be as many 
different grades of it as there are of 
tobacco. They explain where they 
get theirs, and why it is better than 
others. 

I hope that Ayer’s style of medical 
advertising will score a success. I 
would like to see the success great 
enough to make an impression on those 
who labor under the idea that only the 
ignorant buy advertised medicines. 
Advertising will havea healthier aspect 
when those sickly pictures and trouble- 
some tales are taken out of it. All 
advertising will command more respect 
from the intelligent when it ceases to 
appeal, in most part, to the ignorant. 

The sarsaparilla war this spring will 
be as interesting to advertising men as 
to the newspapers. It will not bea 
mere contest of money, but a rivalry 
between two distinct styles of adver- 
tising. The success of Ayer will open 
a new era in medical advertising, an 
era which advertising men who love 
their profession will welcome, what- 
ever line they advertise.—Results. 


— +> 
Is IT SO? 


A novel scheme for selling furniture on the 
installment plan is operated in the tenement 
districts of New York. Huge vans, contain- 
ing all sorts of household goods, make regu- 
lar tours of the streets. ey send runners 
ahead through the tenement houses an- 
nouncing their coming, who not only drum 
up a considerable trade, but manage to sat- 
isfy themselves of the reliability of their 
customers, before the van gets around.—New 
Ideas, Philadelphia. 





AUSTIN’S RIVAL. 
Cora—What has become of Charlie Scrib- 
ble, who used to write so many pretty little 
verses in your album ? 
Millicent—Why, haven't you heard? He 
has been appointed—now let me see, I don’t 
exactly know what they call it,but I think it’s 


poet laureate—to the 


unkum Baking Borax 
Company. J 
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COPYRIGHTED PICTURES FOR 
ADVERTISERS. 


Mr. Wm. Johnston, foreman of the 
Printers’ Ink Press, offers to repro- 
duce, for advertisers or others, any 
picture they see, of which they may 
desire to possess an electrotype. That 
invitation has elicited the following 
letter : 

212 Boylston Street. 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1896. 
Mr. Wm. Fohnston, Manager Printers’ Ink 

Press: 

We note your advertisement (as to repro- 
ducing “‘any pictures’) in the current num- 

r of Printrers’ Ink, and would suggest 
that possibly a modification of your ‘* invi- 
tation’? may save some one from unknow- 
ingly infringing the copyright law. Un- 
doubtedly a great many advertisers are not 
acquainted with the law of copyright, and 
would inadvertently get into trouble follow- 
ing your ——- without previous inves- 
tigation. ery truly yours, 

ALPHA PuBLIsHING COMPANY. 

It is hardly probable that any one 
would send Mr. Johnston for repro- 
duction a picture on which there was 
printed a notice of copyright. But 
many advertisers have and will un- 
doubtedly send pictures clipped from 
publications on which there exists a 
general copyright. The question that 
arises in this connection, therefore, is 
whether a general copyright of a pub- 
lication covers the illustrations con- 
tained in that publication, and whether 
an advertiser who reproduces a picture 
from a publication covered by a gen- 
eral copyright is infringing the copy- 
right law. On this point, the opinions 
that follow have been obtained : 

Mr. Johnson, of the Century Maga- 
zine, said it was a question which had 
never occurred to him before. How- 
ever, the magazine is covered by a 
general copyright each issue, and he 
understands that said general copyright 
covers each individual title, article and 
illustration contained in the literary 
part of the magazine. 

The art manager of Puck said that 
they had to copyright each individual 
cut in order to secure the proper pro- 
tection. If another paper produced 
one of their cuts when the paper was 
covered only bya general copyright on 
each issue they could not prosecute 
successfully. As it is now they copy- 
right each cut individually, and a no- 
tice of copyright is printed with each 
picture. When a publisher reproduces 
it without special arrangements he 
is always sent a bill for same, and they 
generally come up pretty promptly. 


Otherwise Puck has good grounds for 
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a suit. So faras the general copyright 
on each issue is concerned, he con- 
sidercd that it covered only the title. 

The gentleman in charge of the art 
department of Judge took the opposite 
view of the case, and held that the 
general copyright covers every article, 
joke and reader, as well as the illus- 
trations, of each issue. He had never 
had any trouble regarding their rights 
to enable him to find out otherwise. 

Mr. Robert Haven Putnam, of the 
firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, said that 
the courts had held, over and over 
again, that a general copyright on a 
book or issue of a periodical covers 
everything in said book or periodical, 
including captions, reading matter and 
illustrations. So soon, however, as an 
illustration becomes detached from a 
book, unless it contains a special no- 
tice of copyright, there is nothing to 
show whether it is protected by copy- 
right law, and a publisher may repro- 
duce it, claiming that he was not 
aware that it was copyrighted. For in. 
stance, a competitor may purchase a 
book, and tear out a page containing an 
illustration. There will be nothing to 
show that it is under copyright pro- 
tection, and the fact has been con- 
firmed over and over again that it is 
liable to reproduction. If, however, 
each picture or cut contains notice of 
copyright, its use without permission 
from the owners subjects the pirate to 
suit. 

Mr. A. R. SpoFForD, Librarian of 
Congress, writes to say that it has 
usually been held that copyright pro- 
tects the illustrations of any work, in 
so far as they are original. The Li- 
brarian has no authority to decide what 
does or does not constitute an infringe- 
ment, such questions being decided by 
the United States Courts alone. 

The conclusion from the foregoing 
appears to be that, while pictures may 
be theoretically protected by the general 
copyright of the publication in which 
they appear, the protection afforded 
amounts to no protection at all. Puck 
recognizes this when it copyrights 
separately each individual picture in 
each issue. 

—- 12 
EXPIRED. 


The latest device of a Paris paper for at- 
tracting readers is the engagement of two 
eminent physicians to attend gratuitously 
upon its yearly subscribers. Recently the 
manager of the paper gave notice to one of 
the physicians ‘‘ not to prescribe for X any 
more, his subscription has expired.” 

The doctor replied; “* So has X.""— Tit-Bits, 
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THE INFLUENCES OF ADVERTISING. 

The influence of newspaper advertising is 
more far reaching than is commonly sup- 
posed. The general public regard it only as 
a means of bringing trade to the advertiser. 
They never think of it as a means of creating 
trade for other people. They say to them- 
selves it may pay the advertisers and the 
newspapers that publish the announcements, 
but that is all. These are really only two in 
a crowd of people that are directly or indi 
rectly benehted. The influences of adver- 
tising on general trade are manifold. They 
can be traced in a great many directions. 

Starting with A advertiser himself he 
has—if in a large way of business—to give 
employment to an advertising manager, and 
clerks for checking, sorting the mail, filing, 
keeping books and other duties. The news- 
papers employ advertising or “ business ’’ 
manager and clerks in their ad departments, 
girls for wrapping and mailing, stereotypers, 
compositors and printers, Advertising large- 
ly makes the employment of these people 

ssible. They get their wages for their 
individual efforts in forwarding the details 
of the advertising work. Constant employ- 
ment gives them money to spend—to pay the 

rocer, butcher and landlord and clothe and 
on their families. Without advertising it 
is reasonable to suppose that many of them 
would be without work. 

Then again, whatever the advertiser sells 
requires labor to make it. He employs a 
certain number of people in its manufacture. 
Advertising increases the demand for his 
goods, hence the supply must be greater, 
consequently he must have more help—em- 
ploy more people. Their wages help to bet- 
ter other trades, entirely aside from the one 
they are engaged in, and thus money is put 
and kept in circulation. 

Frequently goods can be delivered by mail, 
correspondence anyhow is necessary—that 
all helps the Post-Office Department. Ex- 
press companies reap their harvest in carry- 
ing also, and make money out of the adver- 
tiser. Their employees are kept at work in 
ao cases where, without advertising they 
would be idle. 

Paper merchants, paper box makers, artists, 
ad-smiths, and a host of others are directly 
benefited by the average advertiser, but the 
number of those who are indirectly benefited 
by his enterprise cannot be estimated even 
approximately. 

t is the advertiser really who makes trade 
for all of us. He puts money in circulation 
that all may handle it, and if a good-sized 
share finds its way back to his pocket he cer- 
tainly deserves all he gets. His enterprise 
alone stirs up trade generally, and it would be 
difficult indeed to find many who did not par- 
take, in some way or another, of the good 
results of his “ hustling ’’ propensity. 

So you see, when we come right down 
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to a consideration of facts, we find that 
the persistent advertiser is reaily a phil- 
anthropist in his way, giving employment to 
thousands of people outside of his own _busi- 
ness, putting money in circulation, and thus 
booming almost every other trade besides 
his. Knowing these things we cannot but 
feel grateful to the man to whom we are all 
more or less indebted, and, if we are in busi- 
ness ourselves, and have any ambition to 
benefit the condition of our fellow men, 
newspaper advertising would seem to be a 
good way to do it. Joun C. GRAHAM. 





— +o 
EUROPEAN TRADE, 


An advertisement emanating from a busi- 
ness firm in Hamburg, Europe, recently ap- 
peared in a New York daily, announcing that 
a leading German factory of furniture desires 
to secure the sole agency for Germany for a 
first-class American concern for the sale of 
American furniture, “and ail kinds of woods 
and wooden articles.” 

This advertisement would seem, on general 
principles, to be more or less interesting to 
many business men in this country who are 
aspiring to extend our international business. 
It is, therefore, not out of place to make men- 
tion of one important point in connection 
with international trade. 

If statements and reports occasionally re- 
ceived during the past few years by private 
parties here em European firms are true, it 
is an unfortunate fact that when an American 
concern has the opportunity to supply its 
goods to European consumers, it is occasion- 
ally too ecm tempted to consider a little 
extra profit that can be made the present day 
or present month on a single order rather 
than the profit that could be secured during 
a longterm of years by furnishing goods of a 
better grade and more likely to be durable. 
The object of some American exporters ap- 
pears to be to deliver goods that are showy 
and are calculated to make a favorable first 
impression, but do not long bear the test of 
actual use. In other words, they are too 
much like Smith’s razor strops, which were 
made to sell but not to last. 

If American concerns will make it an in- 
variable point to send to Europe only such 

oods as will prove durable as well as 

‘ catchy,” in outward appearance, the volume 

of international business in staples like house- 
hold furniture would no doubt be very much 
increased beyond the present proportions.— 
Fourth Estate. 


———- +o 
INSIDE INFORMATION. 


The Idiot—These cathode rays will be a 
great thing for the country newspapers. 

The Professor— How so? 

The Idiot—They’ll be able to find out 
everything that’s going on “‘in our midst.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 
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FREE WRITE-UPS. 


Write-ups which are given free as a sort of 
a premium to induce advertisers to take dis- 
play space are getting to be a nuisance to ed- 
itors and a general infliction to the readers of 
a great many papers. Agricultural papers 
seem to carry more of this sort of advertising 
than any other class except some of the 
strictly trade papers, and I believe adver- 
tisers are standing in their own light by ask- 
ing for these free ads. . 

A write-up is presumably the unbiased 
opinion of the editor who gives space to it 
b-cause he has the interests of his subscribers 
at heart, and desires to call their attention to 
some article of more than ordinary merit. 
This transparent fiction fools no one in these 
days, and the readers of farm papers are in- 
telligent enough to know that the illustrated 
write-ups that appear week after week do not 
in any degree represent the real opinion of 
the editor, and he looks upon them as an un- 
warranted encroachment on his part of the 
paper, which should be devoted to reading 
matter. I have before me a copy of a farm 
paper in which there are nine illustrated 
write-ups, and almost seven columns of the 
same sort of literature not illustrated. 

The thinking reader—and that is the kind 
that buys fron reading ads—cannot have a 

high opinion of the editor who will 
stultify himself by declaring this week that 
the None-Such Corn-Planter is the best and 
most modern machine of the kind on the 
market, and next week will declare that he 
takes great pleasure in calling the attention 
of his readers to the unequaled merits of the 
Seek-No-Further Corn-Planter. It is the 
same with every other hine or impl t, 
and the fashion has grown until the good ef- 
fect that followed a write-up afew years ago 
has been largely nullified by their number. 

The paper that makes a common practice 
of giving space to write-ups is always one the 
manager of which has some doubts about the 
value of his paper for advertisers, and the 
write-up is a premium to induce patronage. 
I hope no one will say this is not true, for 
a considerable experience as an advertis- 
ing manager taught me that the paper that 
gave a write-up without objection could 
almost always be induced to shade rates. 

All advertising space is valuable to a cer- 
tain extent, dependent on the quantity and 
quality of circulation, and the more an ad- 
vertiser can get for his money the better, pro- 
vided it does not kill itself in some way. 
The paper that gives a free write-up to every 
advertiser soon teaches its readers that about 
everything advertised will be mentioned in 
this way. I believe the matter of giving free 
write-ups should depend entirely on the feel- 
ings of the editor, and practice this in my 
own work. I want to give an illustration 
of a meritorious machine or a prize-winning 
animal, I do so without asking whether it be- 
longs to an advertiser or not, and the readers 
of the paper know this puteety well, I will 
not commend an article in the reading col- 
umns in body type to induce an advertiser to 
take space, and if the man who owns the 
article commended gets any advantage from 
what is said of his property, it is an inci- 

dental that has no weight in conducting the 
paper. The original purpose of the write- 
ups is to give the subscribers an interestin 
and valuable addition to their knowledge o 
their business. MILLER Purvis. 








—+or 


A sgep advertiser should see to it that his 
announcements bring forth a bounteous har- 
vest. 
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MONEY IN CLIPPINGS. 


The money value of a newspaper clipping 
is best shown by recalling the fact that some 
years ago $3,000 was offered for a complete 
copy of a paper of a certain date containing 
an item of ten lines, describing a meeting 
with a man in St. Louis, who had been sup- 
posed to be dead years before, or $1,000 re- 
ward for a sworn to and verified extract 
from that paper embracing said item. It 
was wanted in a disputed will case. Later 
still, in a suit involving the invention of the 
telephone, $1,000 was ordered for reportorial 
description of a telephone which had been 
exhibited at a fair at Pittsburg. Strange to 
say, no file of a complete paper containing 
that description psy found at the office 
of the paper, nor at the local library, while 
several of the copies of the paper of that 
date contained anything but the desired de- 
scription, which had been carefully “‘clipped"’ 
and cut‘out. Years ago $1,500 cash was of- 
fered to a who would produce any 
newspaper article, showing that a certain 
person had joined the United States army in 
the war with Mexico.—Clipping Collector. 


oad 
POSTERS. 


_ Posters are in favor. A collection of them 
is dubbed an art exhibition, and famous 
artists do not scorn to produce them. Bach- 
elors of artistic temperament decorate their 
rooms with them, and are well pleased at the 
gaping amazement of their Philistine friends. 

Jne copsolation is that these lovers of art 
can buy their treasures cheaply. It is not an 
expensive hobby ; but it is well to prove that 
art and dearness have nothing in common. 

ruly, we are beginning to wipe out the re- 
— that we are an inartistic nation. 

here is nothing nowadays that we are not 
ready to admire, provided that somebody 
whose taste it would be disastrous to ques 
tion pronounces it artistic. It is a pity that 
we should be denied the satisfaction of know- 
ing what our posterity will think of us. If 
they do not et us, so much the worse for 
posterity. At the same time, if they decide 
that the proper place for a poster is a street 
hoarding, they will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I, at least, agree with them; 
though, mark you, I have a pretty taste ia 
posters.— The Realm. 











“AD.” 


The language is constantly enlarged by the 
addition of words demanded by changing 
conditions. These words may be new or 
adaptations of old and familiar ones. When- 
ever such a word comes into use the public 
if not the scholar, accepts it readily, provided 
it is pat. The need must exist before the 
word, otherwise it is but a slang expression 
which flashes up and dies out like a penny 
rushlight. An abbreviation oftentimes be- 
comes an a word. Such an instance 
is found in the word “tad.” Perhaps the 
doubt as to the proper pronunciation of ** ad- 
vertisement "’—whether it should be accented 
on the second or third syllable—may have 
had its influence on the general acceptance of 
the substitute.—A merican Advertiser. 

————_+o+—_____ 


THE LATEST. 


Once they called it a‘* want ad,”’ now some 
papers call it a “‘ want adlet,” but a news- 
paper has come out with a column of “ de- 
sirelets.’’ It may be interesting to note that 
the word was coined at Michigan, not Boston. 
— Our Silent Partner. 














ON CHICAGO SIGNS. 


In the heterogeneous population of Chi- 
cago it would not be expected that all should 
be scholars, but it would seem as if a little 
more general education might be manifest 
than is in evidence by a glance at the signs 
in various portions of the city. And while 
many of the signs, it must be remembered, 
evidently are written or painted by illiterate 
people without the aid of a sign painter, 
many others not only are painted by pro- 
fessionals, but are kept in place by trades- 
men who should know better. 

Over a picture gallery in Ogden avenue, 
near Madison street, it is to be read that the 
artist will make ‘‘ Ambrotyps on Glass.” It 
was not bad enough that he should mi ll 
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ton street, near Fifth avenue, a sign reads: 
* Buy Your Cigar by the Box at Manufacture 
ices,”” 


_ One of the most amazing things to be seen 
is the ignorance displayed by sign painters, 
even of the better class, of the use of the 
apostrophe, not only in the possessive case, 
but in any instance where it is required. Not 
only is it left out where it should be used, 
but many of the painters “ make a bluff at 
it’’ by inserting it where it has no call to be 
seen. “Ladies Entrance” is seen over the 
back doors of hundreds of saloons in the 
city, though over some we see the astonish- 
ing variation of * Ladie’s Entrance.”’ An 
entire article could be filled with these mon- 
strosities of ‘‘ English as she is painted.” 





the word “ ambrotypes,” but his intimation 
that they could be taken on anything but 
lass is worse. A little further south in 
den avenue they offer ‘ Bycicles” for 
sale. Still farther out, opposite Douglas 
Park, at a ‘Summer Garten,’’ they have a 
sign reading ‘‘Ladides Entrance.” They 
have imported “ Rine Wine” at one place 
in Ogden avenue and “ Notions and Fine 
Candeis”’ at another, while at a third a short 
time ago a “ Beycicle Exchang” existed. 
Near where Blue Island avenue branches off 
from Halsted street can be seen in flamin 
letters ‘* Pavillion.”” The same people evi- 
dently have established themselves out in 
Ogden avenue in a branch, for the asser-by 
may read: ‘‘Nown but Artists En aged” 
and “‘ Entire Chang Every Week.” In Blue 
Island avenue we are informed : “* Our Cigars 
Pleases All the People All the Time”; 
“ Bakery and Grocries’’ stares at us with a 
sort of wink ; they have a “ Bargan Millinery 
Store”’; and they advertise “‘ Creamary But- 
ter.” Another funny sign farther out reads: 
“ Harness, Whips, E i C.”” The double 
form, “‘ And Etc.,”’ is seenin a number of 
laces around the city, but separating the 
etters with periods and putting them in cap- 
itals is unique. 

On Blue Island avenue is a sign reading: 
** Dying and Cleaning Works.” The sign in- 
dicates an undertaker’s shop as much as any- 
thingelse. But the sign is discounted by one 
out on South Halsted street which reads: 
“Dying Done at Lowest Prices.” 

In one of the humorous am, a short 
time ago, there appeared a joke in which one 
asked the other how to spell “ whisky.”” The 
reply was: “‘Same as Kentucky—Without 
the e.” They might read this joke with 
much profit in a number of saloons on the 
West Side. On Blue Island avenue one may 
read: “* Kentuckey Sour Mash Whisky,” and 
on West Madison street appears this sign: 
Fine Kentuckey Whiskies.’"” On Madison 
street, just west of Peoria, a sign is ag 
which reads thus: *‘We Need Money; We 
Got to Sell.”” Farther out this a eo 
“ Umberellas Covered and Repaired.” On 
Randolph there is a ‘** Dealer in All Kinds of 
Mettles and Bottles.” At a Randolph street 
restaurant they have a sign announcing va- 
rious kinds of ‘* Staeke,’’ while on Clinton 
street, near the Van Buren street tunnel, a 
sign announces that “‘ Modles and Pattrens” 
can be obtained. On Van Buren street, at a 
little hardware store, some article in front is 
labeled ‘** A Bargon,” and in Laflin street we 
read: “Lands Inproved and Uninproved 
for Lease.’” On West Twenty-second street 
a man has a “Plaining Mill,” another a 
‘“* Resturant,’ and in the immediate neigh- 
borhood a neatly lettered sign announcing 
“Rooms to Rint” is displayed. In the win- 
dow of a pretentious cigar store on Washing- 


On a trad *s wagon on the West Side is 
painted in rather neat letters: ‘ Grocerie’s 
and eats.” “*The Workingmens’ Ex- 
change ’’ is located near Loomis and Twenty- 
second streets. But the funniest sign of all 
is one which is seen at the corner of Ogden 
avenue and Madison street. This reads as 
follows; ‘**Cigar’s, Tobacco and Candie’s. 
All the Daily Paper’s for Sale.” Possibly 
the guilty painter who has indulged in these 
monstrosities does business on Paulina street, 
because a big sign over his door reads simply, 
“SIGN’S.”” It is certainly strong circum- 
stantial evidence.—Chicago Tribune. 
aia 
THE INTERVIEWERS. 


Newspaper interviewers divide men into 
two classes—those who want to be “ inter- 
viewed ’’ and those who do not. They have 
no use for the former. Men anxious to talk 
for publication seldom have anything to say 
that is worth publishing. The natural pre 
of the interviewer is the man in public life 
who is chockful of important news and deter- 
mined not to give it to the papers. To worm 
it out of him is the acutest rool in jour- 
nalism. The man without tact will get mad 
and make a fool of himself, insult the inter- 
viewer and make him anenemy for life. Such 
a man as Dr. Depew may have up his sleeve 
matters of the greatest import, and may be 
besieged for hours by newspaper men, but 
he never loses his temper. e will say, for 
instance: ‘* Now, see here, boys, this is a bi 
thing, but I can’t give it away, to-day. I’ 
tell you enough about it to put you in the 
way of getting the news elsewhere, and to set 
you straight, but don’t ask me any more and 
don’t give me away. I know I can trust 
you.” So he puts the men on the right track 
and makes them feel like hugging him with- 
out in reality giving them any news. When 
the time comes he tells them all they want to 
know.—New York Press. 

——— +o 
TOO MUCH ILLUSTRATION. 


According to the San Francisco Was, 
there is a revolt on the Pacific Coast against 
over-illustrated newspapers. Readers com- 
plain that the pictures are ugly and do not 
add to the interest of the papers in any way. 
There are exceptions, of course. Portraits, 
sketches of the scenes of wrecks, accidents, 
etc., are proper enough ; but when the repro- 
duction of works of art is attempted with 
thin paper and fast presses, the results are, 
to put it mildly, hideous. As the newspaper 
“art departments’ are expensive, the Wasp 
thinks the time is not distant when publishers 
will “‘ get tired of attempting the impossible.”’ 

—_—_~+o+ 


Tue corset ad should be so written that 
lady readers will regard it as a bosom friend, 
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FIRST LESSON IN BUSINESS. 


“Now, my son,” said the old merchant, 
“‘ while you are applying yourself to the de- 
tails of this business, learning how to buy 
and how to sell, how to gauge the taste and 
needs of the great public, how to avoid mis- 
takes, how to seize opportunities—while you 
study these things keep always before you 
the fact that the basis of all true business 
success is absolute, uncompromising hon- 
esty.”” 

“Father,” said the young man, “ your 
business has always been one of large sales 
and small profits, te it not ?” 

**You know what I advertise, my son; I 
buy everything directly from the manufact- 
urer and I sell to the consumer at exactly 
7'4 per cent advance fromcost. Such ajbusi- 
ness I believe to be as beneficial to the public 
as any philanthropic institution. The people 
should purchase the necessaries of life at a 
margin above first cost sufficient only to pay 
for the actual handling of the goods. "That 
is a fixed principle of mine.” 

“* But,”’ said the boy, in a puzzled, hesitat- 
ing way, “ you had an invoice of lace cur- 
tains to-day at $3 a pair, and I heard you 
give instructions to mark them $4.69.” 

The old man leaned back in tis leather- 
cushioned swivel chair, smiled blandly and 
told the boy to take pencil and paper. 

“The expenses of this business last year,” 
he said, were ro per cent of the sales. Add 
10 per cent to your $3.” 

“ Three thirty.” 

* There is always possible a shrinkage in 
value of stock, always a percentage of bad 
debts, always a hazard of unforeseen contin- 
gencies. Add 10 per cent more.” 

** Three sixty-three.”’ 

“*Do you know how much it costs your 
father to maintain himself and his family? 
Have you any idea of the expense of educat- 
ing and dressing three boys and three girls 
paying their way in society, providing them 
and their mother with a country home and a 
city home, with servants and carriages and- 
everything they desire ?” 

7 Ton afraid I have no idea, father.” 

“ Well, it’s Leo | frightful. It is,in fact, 
twenty per cent of the entire sales of the 
house. Add twenty per cent. Never mind 
fractions,” 

* Four thirty-six.” 

“There. You have arrived by a process 
clear and open as day, and by the use of 
simple business rules, at the cost of those 
curtains billed at three dollars. Now add 
seven and a half per cent profit.”’ 

“ Four sixty-nine.” 

“ That’s what I’m going to advertise them 
at; and you will see a great run on them to- 
morrow, for the public has learned that all 
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GIVING VALUE TO BUSINESS CARDS. 


Adam Pleuthner, a jeweler of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has the following information printed on 
the back of his business card : 


HOW TO USE YOUR WATCH. 

Your watch should be wound as near the 
same hour daily as possible. The key should 
set firmly on the square of the watch ; if not, 
it may slip and break either the chain, 
ratchet, click or spring. Hold the watch 
steady, so it has no circular motion, as it 
causes an increased swing of the balance, 
often displacing the hairspring or breaking the 
ruby jewel. ind slowly, Setding the key 
firmly, while the click slips from tooth to 
tooth of the rachet. 

_No watch should go longer than twelve or 
oo months without cleaning, as the oil 
will then be exhausted and the pivots injured, 

IN REGULATING YOUR WATCH, 

be particular always to set it by the same 
timepiece—7. ¢., one that can be depended 
upon. If it goes too slow, push the regulator 
slightly toward “ fast” ; if too fast, toward 
‘slow.’ Open as little as possible, particu- 
larly the inside cap. When it stops, do not 
attempt to start it yourself, as the spring or 
other parts may be broken, and you may in- 
jure the works trying to force them. 








PERAMBULATING ELECTRIC SIGNS. 


Electric transparencies carried about by 
men for advertising purposes have made 
their am. he transparencies are 
about three feet high and two feet wide, and 
the outside covered with advertisements. 
Within are four incandescent electric lights 
in red, blue, green and white globes. A stor- 
age battery, strapped about the waist of the 
bearer, furnishes the illumination, and as he 
walks along he alternately lights and extin- 
guishes the lights, the result being a novel 
effect of rapidly changing colors, thus fulfill- 
ing the purpose—that of attracting atten- 
tion.—New Ideas, Philadelphia. 


THE LATEST POSTAL. DECISION. 
_ “When a publication changes its period- 
icity it loses its continuity.”—Xerr Craige, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 





Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS, 





my annou S$ are 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


OQ 
A REFORMED KENTUCKY EDITOR. 


All contracts for whisky advertisements 
in the Ledger have expired, and from this 
date no whisky advertisements shall oo 
in these columns at any price. If the saloon 
people desire to expatiate on the merits (?) 
of any peculiar brand of their damnation, 
they can look elsewhere for a medium through 
which to extoll its virtues. The Ledger 
makes no claim to sanctification, but when a 
saloon keeper tells us that a $6 ad in the 
Ledger has sold for him $1,200 worth of 
whisky, it makes us feel that we have been 
in a small measure responsible for the dam- 
age done, and of on mg to “‘sin no more.” 
—Murray (Ky.) Ledger. 





SThriee FOR FORCE. bettisiom, Pa. 


Lynchburg NEWS {:500 Wecias: 


ILLUSTRATION S—New, original, attract- 
suit any a Mend 4 a # in — ee 
q or my circularan ice 

list. H. WOODWARD ROGERS, 2 W. 22d St., N.Y. 


4 YEARS ga & THOUSAND 


OLD. CIRCULATION. 


THE RECORD OF 
BRIDGEPORT'S ONLY MORNING PAPER, 


THE MORNING UNION. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
te ..RATES ARE LOW.. a 
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Ts TOPEKA, KANSAS 
By pe 


s ’ 


etc., address H. Frank Winchester. 
New York, Eastern Agent, or C. s 4 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill., Western Agent. 


The Evening 
~~ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


IS GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 
So are its advertisers. They find it pays. _ 


It Leads Them All... 


“ The Daily Republican's” Circulation 
is from Four to Five Hundred Copies 
more per day than any other Daily 
Paper pub ished in Bucks County, Pa. 
The publishers of Rowell’s “ American News 
per Pirectory,” in sendi out the Directory 
ne this year, say of THE DatLy REPUBLICAN, 
that it has 
“4 Higher Rating than any other 
Daily Published in the County.” 
The medium for Advertisers, sure. Weekly 
edition issued in connection with the Daily. 


or dress 
REPUBLICAN PRINTING CO., 


DOYLESTOWN, Pa. 
-— =========2===2====== 


We advertise for advertisers because we 

M know our advertising pays advertisers M 

M who advertise ir our advertising columns. 

Success for the adver- 

Results ! tiser. Permanent pat- 
ronage for the publication. 


‘¢ What it is?"’ 


The Agricultural Epitomist, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Circulation Over 125,000 Copies. 
Advertising 6oc. per line. 
No discount for time nor space. 
lished monthly. 
(===> ====>>>=>>====>>==>=== 


Ads 


Space in the newspapers and magazines 
costs lots of money. It costs just as much 
whether the ad is well a ‘or poorly 
displayed. It’s the worst kind of economy 
to send in copy and take chances that the 
printer will make a good ad of it. The right 
way is to send your copy to me and have 
your ads set up and electrotyped. I can 
make an ad poke its head right out of the 
midst of the other advertisements around it. 
No difference what you sell or where you 
advertise, the wisest way is to mail your copy 
to me to be set up artistically and conspicu- 
ously. I print circulars, booklets, letter- 
heads, catalogues, business cards, and aim to 
make every job an artistic piece of work. 

Wm. Johnston, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 

10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Betrayed and Then Lost. 


In recent years silver has found one of its 
most bigoted critics in the city of St. Paul’s 
Pioneer Press. In the attempt to talk about 
the free-coinage issue that newspaper may 
truly be said to have exhibited more conceit 
and denser orance than any other news- 
paper in the land. ry 
to force this fact upon the attention of the 
Montana public; our people discovered it 
long ago, with the result that in this ion 
the Pioneer Press has ceased to find a field. 
Gradually making its conquest during seven 
oo as the recognized newspaper which 


CONDA STANDARD stands up as the os 
champion of a at constituency whic 
newspapers like the Pioneer Press betrayed 
and then lost. 

Indeed, the public in Montana and the 
Northwest has not failed to make generous 
recognition of the newspapers that have 

ulled true, nor hasit neglected to discrim- 
nate against the press of the enemy. Time 
was when the alleged excellence of the 
Portland Oregonian had loud trumpeting u 
and down this State. Once that newspaper’s 
Montana patronage was large; the e- 
goatee is a stranger in these parts now. 

he citizens in these mountains are always 
ready to ro! both sides of a question, but 
they will not lend their support to a publica- 
tion which, when it lost its grip as the organ 
of a notoriously corrupt ring at home, turned 
in with perverse purpose to convey wrong 
impressions regarding prevailing opinion on 
the wed question in the States of the North- 
wes 


It papesnes that the ANaconDA STANDARD 
start its career in the fullness of time: 
Its loyalty to Montana’s interests has given 
it an abiding place over the length and the 
width of this splendid State. It has come to 
be one of the institutions of Montana; it 
would not be easy to find a corner in the 
State where the STANDARD lacks patrons. It 
is gratifying to feel assured that the ANa- 
CONDA STANDARD ranks to-day as the foremost 
newspaper in the wide Northwest. That en- 
viable rank this newspaper has earned. If 
you doubt it, ask where you please, in shop 
or store or field, in home or mining camp or 
mill, and you will find that this istrue. Talk 
to the traveler on railway trains in Idaho, 
Washington, Montana or the Dakotas, and 
the testimony will be that the STANDARD is 
right when it sets up itsclaim to unchallenged 
leadership in the area stretching from Minne- 
apolis to the Pacific coast. 


Extract from The Anaconda (Montana) 
Standard of February 6, 1896. 


> 





The New Engine. 


It Will Haul the ‘‘ Anaconda Stand- 
ard’s”’ Paper Train to Butte Hereafter. 


The B., A. & P.’s new engine, No. 34, which will 
bring the STANDARDS up from nda every 
morning, made its first run with the r train 
yesterday morning and brought it into Butte 
— on ie Lar abe - was yurchased with aview 
of u regularly on the STANDARD’s special 
train. “tt is one of the finest and handsomest en- 
nes that has ever been turned out by the Brooks 
motive Works, and contains the very latest 
improvements. Everything about it is handled 
by air,and the engineer on the new locomotive 
has the easiest job on the road. 





Extract 


‘rom the Anaconda (Montana) Stand- 
ard of Fi ry 5. 


+o 


E. KATZ, Eastern Agent, 
230 Temple Court, New York City. 








10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year. 


GODEYS 
MAGAZINE. 


The April issue of Godey’s is a 
Special Bicycle Number. Examine it. 
Forms for the May Number close 
April 2d. 


every month. 


Godey’s grows stronger 
Watch it. 


Guaranteed circulation for 1896, 


one million copies. 


Send for rates. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 












Important 


Announcement. 





Tue NaTIONAL TRIBUNE, of 
Washington, D. C., has ob- 
tained the exclusive right to 
publish the Memoirs of Gen. 
Wm. T. Sherman as a serial. 
It is said that $8,500 was paid 
to the family of Gen. Sherman 
for the right. It will be re- 
membered that the General re- 
fused to have the book sold by 
subscription —From the New 


York Press, Sunday. 
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at a very low cost ; 
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THE UNION GOSPEL NEWS 


is full of the most practical and i —_ 
esting religious news of the 
Reaches the best families oo. 
out the land, who have confidence 
in what they see advertised in its 
columns. 


i she 





PusiisHep Every THursDay AT 
CLEVELAND, On10, BY 


THE GOSPEL NEWS CO. 








People Who Have Money 


to spend are subscribers to the N 
UNION GOSPEL NEWG...... 


Over 150,000 Paid Subscriptions. ——~— 


You can reach the large number of homes thus represented 
50 cents per agate line. 


he 


No discounts. 


Mark This: 


There are only a few papers 
in the world that have so 
large a circulation as THE 
Union Gospet News. 
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in : 
Crying Amount of Skil 
Because there is much territory not 
covered by Texas Farm AND RANCH, 
is necessary for the successful 
But We Are and economical operation of 
Rejoicing the ‘‘ New Model ’’ Web! 


over the fact that the many custom- 
ers who use our advertising columns 


Year In and 
Year Out 


have long since learned that a 
Farm AND Rancu covers thorough 

Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, O ed 
homa, Indian Territory. Have you 
looked into the desirability of secur- 


ing the best class of customers in It costs money to produce a news- 
above territory? A clean paper for paper, but LESS MONEY if produced 
clean advertisers seeking clean cus- on a ‘‘New Model” than is pos- 
pnt sible on any similar machine ! 
TEXAS FARM AND RANCH 
DALLAS, TEXAS. Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
New York Office, Chicago Office, 6 Madison Ave., New York. 
47 Times Bidg. Marquette Bidg. 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 




















The Denver Evening 


POST: = 


“Those who read the Post 
Always know the most.” 


The 
Denver 
Evening 











REPRESENTATIVES 


W. H. KIMMELMAN, FRANK TAMMEN, 
38 & 39 TIMES BUILDING, OR 319 DEARBORN STREET, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If You Had 
“Phone” Connections 


with the best homes of Brooklyn and should 
get a hearing from every member of each fam- 
ily you couldn’t make your goods a bit better 
known than you would by putting your adver- 


tisement in 


« Standard Union. 


We \em’/*‘on) uum), Vem) Vem}, 
—— Sa SE SS" S_S —_S 





How It All 
Happened... 





People are still wondering. Some deemed it impos- 
sible, but . . the owners of the ———~ 


Peoriakvening limes 


Went to work with brains and capital and hammered 
away. THAT, and that only, is how THE TiMrs has 
become the greatest ONE-CENT newspaper success 
in Illinois, outside of Chicago. 


Rates FIRI1 But Not HIGH. 
Eastern Representative The Transcript Co., 
‘ p Peoria, Ills. 
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HK Strong Paper 
in a Strong Field 


is a strong combination for the advertiser. 
Quality in contents and quality—as well 
as quantity—in circulation make a paper 
valuable to the advertiser. Suchis :: : 


PT MII 
THE 


sur | ribune 





the foremost newspaper in Utah. Its high 
news and literary standard insures its pe- 
rusal by the better, industrious, purchas- 
ing class of people. In its field it reaches 


all the people that are worth reaching. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


























H. S. McMaster, Blairsville, Pa. 
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Lincoln said.. 
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“God must have loved the com- 
mon people, he made so many of 
them.” The advertiser of to-day 
loves them because there are so 
many of them. 

The “common people ’”’—the 


_bone and sinew of the nation—read 


country weeklies. They are pecul- 
iarly responsive to advertisements. 
They are compelled to make 
their money go as far as possible, 
and they read advertisements to 
enable them to do so. 

To reach a million families of 


“the common people” in the 
Middle West each week, the lists 
of the 


Chicago 


...Newspaper Union... 


should be utilized. 


1450 


country weeklies are represented 
in these lists. No need of giving 
a separate order to each. Sim- 
ply give one order and presto! the 
ad appears in each of the 1,450 


papers. 
Fuller information on request. 


ADDRESS: 


...Chicago Newspaper Union... 


10 Spruce St., New York, N.Y., or 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


ROIS IRSLIMRG 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


Advertisers every where are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problemsand 


2 to offer s 


tions for the betterment of this department. Anything pertaining to adver- 


frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, book- 


tising will be criticised song = , 
lets, novelties, catalogues. Tell me your advertising troubles-—perhaps I can lig’ 


—ew 
ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


D. T. Mallet, publisher of the Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Magazine, sends out 
some of the best circulars I have ever 
seen advertising a publication. ‘The 
last one, dated March 2d, announces 
three special numbers. It states ex- 
actly what these numbers are to be, the 
exact time at which copy must be re- 
ceived, the exact price on all sorts of 
spaces, from a one-inch card to a full 
page. It tells exactly how many 
copies of the magazine are to be cir- 
culated, and contains a statement from 
the Binding and Mailing Co., who mail 
the magazine, showing that the circu- 
lation in past months has been such as 
to indicate the accuracy of the estimate 
for ensuing months. Any publisher, 
whether of a trade paper, magazine 
or newspaper, will gain valuable sug- 
gestions by reading this and other 
circulars issued by Mr. Mallet. 

*_* 
x 
CuHicaGo, Jan. ro, 1896. 
Ediior of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear S1r—I have read with much interest 
the criticisms made apes the piano catalogue 
of the W. W. Kimball Company, of this city, 
by Mr. Bates, in his department in your ex- 
cellent periodical. Mr. Bates is nearly al- 
ways entertaining and usually instructive, 
but in this instance I do not think his criti- 
cisms are well taken. 

The professional adverti t writer has 
always in view the “‘man in the street.’ 
This constitutes at once his strength and his 
weakness. In a great majority of cases in 
which his services are employed he is expect- 
ed to address an audience which forms its 
opinions on superficial examination, and 
forms them quickly. In the performance of 
his functions it is necessary to talk, as much 
as practicable in “‘easy words of one sylla- 
ble.’”’ The result is that even a man as clever 
as Mr. Bates falls into the error of applying 
this method to all descriptions of advertising. 

Although the pleasure of reading this cat- 
alogue is one which I have yet to experience, 
I take it that its primary purpose is not to 
persuade people to buy pianos who do not 
want them, but to piace the advantages The 
Kimball Company have to offer before peo- 
ple who have the purchase of an instrument 
in view. Now the desire to buy a piano, in 
my opinion, presupposes a considerable de- 
gree of culture and refinement, and culti- 
vated people do not, I am sure Mr. Bates’ 
experience will bear me out in saying, con- 
fine their reading to literature made up en- 
tirely of short sentences for the reason, 





‘hten them. 





among other things, that it is not always pos- 
sible to put the best thinking and the strong- 
est logic in that form—aned are quite pre- 
pared, when considering a subject of such 
permanent interest as the purchase of a 
piano, to listen to a careful and dignified 
statement of the claims which a manufact- 
urer has to offer in regard to his particular 
make. 

If everybody read hastily and thought 
hastily, and, to complete the circle of im- 
providence, bought hastily, as Mr. Bates 
seems to infer, his “* Philosophy of Style ”’— 
to borrow a title from an author whom Mr. 
Bates tells us in the course of the criticism 
referred to he could never read on account 
of his faulty rhetoric—would always be 
right ; but, fortunately for everybody, this is 
not true. 

With apologies for obtruding an opinion 
which has not ever the justification of being 
asked for, I am, Sincerely yours, 

Francis B. ATKINSON. 

I am always glad to receive letters 
like this. There are few things so 
valuable in business as intelligent crit- 
icism, even though the criticism be 
based on wrong ideas. The fact that 
a criticism is wrong doesn’t eliminate 
all of its value. It is sure to stir up 
the ideas of the one criticised. I do 
not believe that any successful adver- 
tiser or advertisement writer has al- 
ways in mind ‘‘ the man in the street.” 
He generally addresses the woman in 
the house, and without attempting to 
confine himself to words of one syl- 
lable, he must take the easiest and 
most direct way of conveying his in- 
formation, so that the person addressed 
may be induced to make a purchase. 
An advertisement that doesn’t give in- 
formation fails of its object. Tomake 
an idea plain it must be presented in 
the simplest possible form. That 
means merely what it says—the sim- 
plest possible form. Sometimes this 
means a very simple statement indeed, 
and sometimes a longer, more involved 
statement; but the idea of every 
writer, whether he is a writer of ad- 
vertisements 01 a writer of essays, is to 
bring out his point as strongly and 
clearly as possible, so that people may 
understand what he is saying, and be 
convinced by it. Language is not in- 
vented to play upon, but to convey 
ideas, and to facilitate intercourse be- 
tween people. Different words give 
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different shades of meaning, and natur- 
ally the man who knows the greatest 
number of words and uses them cor- 
rectly will be best able to convey his 
exact meaning. The best language for 
any purpose whatever is that which is 
‘*terse, succinct and to the point.” 
Involved sentences are bad, whether 
their subject is soothing syrup or phi- 
losophy. 

The piano advertiser presupposes 
on the part of his readers a desire to 
own a piano. If the piano business 
of the country depended upon people 
who were literary experts, three- 
fourths of the piano factories would 
have to shut down. The people who 
buy pianos are just ordinary, every- 
day people. The piano has come to 
be considered almost a necessity, and 
not so much of a luxury as it used to 
be. You can buy a first-rate piano 
nowadays for $300, and fairly good 
instruments have been made for as 
little as $165. They are sold at from 
$5 to $10 a month, and I’1l venture to 
say that more than half of the people 
in America who own pianos to-day 
never heard of Herbert Spencer, and 
never read half as many books as there 
arekeysonthe piano. This, however, 
is entirely aside from the subject. It 
doesn't make any difference how much 
cultivation a man has, or how much 
reading he has done, he will receive 
impressions and information much 
more quickly and forcibly from short, 
quick, clear sentences than he will 
from long involved periods, containing 
unusually long words. We have all 
heard how very few words Shakes- 
peare used in his writings, and I am 
inclined to believe that most of the 
great writers have used comparatively 
few words. Their writings have been 
simple, clear expressions of thought. 
I do not know of any American writer 
who expresses himself with so much 
force and clearness as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. His sentences are short. 
He makes use of few unusual words. 

Mr. Atkinson is consistent. The 
sentence in his letter beginning: 
‘*Now, the desire to buy a piano,”’ 
contains one hundred and elev-n 
words. It contains four parenthetic. 
clauses, which cannot fail to divert 
the reader’s mind from the real point 
that is being made. He makes his 


meaning clear, to be sure, but it could 
have been made clearer by chopping 
the long sentences up into four or five 
short ones. 


The next sentence is al- 
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most as long and contains almost as 
many parenthetical clauses. 

It also contains an inference which 
is incorrect. I am not a stickler for 
brevity in advertising. I do not be- 
lieve in slurring over any point for the 
sake of being brief. I believe in telling 
my whole story plainly and completely 
In advocating crispness and clearness 
of expression, I do not advocate haste. 
On the other hand, time is precious, 
and there is no need of losing it either 
in writing or reading advertisements. 
There is enough hard work in the world 
without making hard work of our 
reading. There is no use in wrapping 
a small idea up in a great lot of words, 
just for the sake of making it hard to 
getat. If, in the same length of time, 
a man can receive two ideas instead of 
one, he is certainly one idea ahead. 
There are times when long sentences 
and big words are necessary, but these 
times are few and far between. When 
these things are necessary, use them by 
all means. When they are necessary, 
they are necessary, and that is all there 
is of it. I do not object to them when 
this is the case. I protest only when 
short words and short sentences will 
convey ideas more quickly, more forci- 
bly, more convincingly. 


% * 
* 


Billboard Advertising, published at 
Cincinnati, is rapidly becoming a very 
interesting and valuable publication 
for advertisers interested in this method 
of publicity. It doesn’t confine itself 
entirely to billboard work, but takes in 
circular and sample distribution and 
sign-writing in general. It is, above 
all, a practical paper, as the following 
article will show : 


DON’T. 

It has been customary with many adver- 
tisers to insist on having the door-bells rung, 
and many distributors have had the weakness 
to do distributing in this way. Such a method 
persistently pursued will do more to destroy 
the mepes | of distributing than any other 
means which could be employed, except ab- 
solutely throwing the bills away. 

The object of distributing as well as all 
other advertising, is to win friends for the 
article advertised, and to bring the housewife 
or the servant to answer a door-bell call, only 
to receive a circular at an inconvenient mo- 
ment, only antagonizes them. In most in- 
stances where the door-bell is rung the dis- 
tributor does not even accord the householder 
the respect of awaiting the response to the 
ring, but after disturbing the house with his 
inopportune ring at the bell, hastily wraps 
the circular around the knob, destroying 
whatever attractive appearance the circular 
a have had, and hies himself on his way. 

hese criticisms, of course, are not meant 
to apply when the .article distributed is a 
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sample or anything having an intrinsic value, 
although even in that case its wisdom is 
doubtful ; a far more effective way is to take 
it to the back door or the one used by the 
grocer’s clerk in delivering the family sup- 
plies. This puts the article into the hand 
of the servant, or, if no servant is employed, 
into the hand of the housewife, without caus- 
ing an para ya | trip to the front door to 
answer the bell call. 

Properly performed distributing has no 
equal as a means of thoroughly covering a 
given territory, but advertisers have lost faith 
in its efficacy because of the methods em- 
ployed. The results of much of this kind of 
advertising have been evil. 

kt is only by careful, systematic work that 
the distributor can hope to Fs employment 
ia any way remunerative. e€ must study 
carefully the territory he covers, and he must 
intelligently apply his knowledge. When 
this is done the results will be apparent to the 
advertiser, and profitable employment is cer- 
tain. 

6,2 


RETAIL ADVERTISING, 


S. J. Suwartz & Co., 
Importers of 
Fine Dry Goods and Fancy Goods. 
EW ORLEANS, Jan. 28, 1896. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates, New York: 

Dear Sir—We beg to inclose three (3) 
samples of circular advertising which we are 
placing in every package that leaves our 
store, and wish to ask your candid opinion 
of their worth and the worth of any such ad- 
vertising of this nature. 

e are admirers of the ‘Little School- 
master,’’ and can trace many of our most 
successful ideas to your department in Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

If inclosures can be bettered either typo- 
graphically or in money-making ideas, will 
you kindly tell us how? 

Yours very truly, 
S. J. SHwartz & Co. 

There is nothing particularly strik- 
ing about the advertising matter sent. 
It is too cheaply printed to be of much 
consequence, but the idea is certainly 
a valuable one. No package should 
go out of a retail store without some 
piece of printed matter drawing the 
purchaser’s attention to the store, or 
some particular line of goods in the 
store. I think that business men gen- 
erally do not pay enough attention to 
holding the customers that they have 
already secured. Their energies are 
devoted to getting new- people into 
the store all the time, and when that 
is accomplished, they consider their 
advertising effort well ended. It is 
Just as necessary to advertise to a cus- 
tomer as it Is to a prospective custom- 
er. As it is in life insurance, so it is 
in business generally. ‘‘ Lapses” are 
a great drain on a business. You 
spend considerable money in the effort 
to convince some one that your store 
is the best place possible for him to 
trade. After he comes, he is perhaps 
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treated so that he feels that his trade 
is not so very desirable, after all. If 
a business man couid only hold all the 
trade that he gets, and occasionally 
add a little new trade, he would have 
all that he could desire. The trouble 
is that for every five customers he 
gains, he loses three or four. Of 
course, some of this loss is unavoida- 
ble. You can’t please everybody. 
You can’t hold all of the customers 
that come to you, but the right sort of 
advertising in the store, and through 
the packages that go out, will goalong 
way towards making customers satis- 
fied, and keeping their trade continu- 
ously. 
* * 

The paper called Brains, ‘‘Devoted 
to the Art of Advertising,’’ is one of 
the few papers devoted to the art of 
advertising which shows on its face 
that it is not a mere follower of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. Srains is a first-rate paper 
for every retail advertiser to have. It 
wouldn’t be of much use to a general 
advertiser, and its publishers do not 
intend that it shall be. It is made up 
of twelve large pages each week, eight 
of these pages being devoted to the 
reproduction of retail advertisements 
from all parts of the country. It 
shows the ads just exactly as they ap- 
peared in the papers, but in reduced 
size. Many of the ads are not worth 
reproduction, but even a bad ad may 
be useful in showing a man what not 
todo, There are enough good ads in 
Brains every week to make it well 
worth perusal. There is not much 
reading matter in the paper, but what 
there is is generally good. The fol- 
lowing communication is worth read- 
ing for the sake of both the humor and 
the sense that are in it : 


AN ADVERTISING ALLEGORY. 
PoRTLAND, Me., Feb. 27, 1896. 
Dear Mother Brains: 

Once there was a pig—not a learned, nora 
prize pig. He had behind him no long line 
of ancestors, who had been time-out-of-mind 
pigs to H. R. H., the Prince of Wales. Not 
a trick pig, who could read cards and pick 
from the pack the card you had in mind. 
Not a kid glove nor a drawing-room pig in 
any sense. 

Just an ordinary, ancestorless, plain pig. 
And yet a genius spite of all the above neg- 
atives ; for genius is just sticking clingingly 
to one thing until it is completed. 

And the “one thing” that the pig—whose 
obituary this article is—did was to give his 
entire attention to the concave side of his 
feed trough. That trough was a vestibule, a 
—_ temporary vestibule, to piggie’s stom- 
ach. 

Each scrap and peeling, every dainty bit 
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sh of swill that slid into that trough 
oad os swiftly into his digestory. 

But when this plain pig passed away—by 
sudden and violent means—the post-mortem 
showed that all the vegetables, dainties, 
fruit, yes, and garbage, that had sluiced into 
his stomach, were crystalized into clean, 
rich, fat, wholesome pork, which his grate- 
ful master, et als., ate with relish and unc- 
tion. 

Once there was an advertising writer, not a 
great advertiser, you understand. 

Not one, through all of whose writings the 
capital letters “‘ 1’’ were as gregarious as the 
teeth of a fine-tooth comb, and like Corinthian 
columns of architecture for size. 

Not “‘ the- only - advertiser - in - the - land - 
worth-mentioning."’ Not averbal-harlequin, 
and word-twisting advertiser. 

Not either of these high-posted, flaming 
sunflowers of journalism. 

But just a plain, business coaxing adver- 
tiser who read everything decent that he 
could lay his hands upon, and wore scores of 
spectacle lenses threadbare by his omnivor- 
ous reading. 

And this just ewpawd advertiser assim- 
ilated every ie he read 

All verbal vegetables, fruit, condiments, 
cake, rinds, peelings ; yes, and garbage, be- 
came good advertising pork, that turned the 
box vt store into a honey - a fattened 
the bank account of his employ 

He couldn’t truthfully be called handsome 
—this advertiser. 

He sometimes spelled words wrong inten- 
tionaliy, oftener because he knew no better. 

His grammar has been known to throw 
Miss Vassar sophomore into a nervous — pros- 
perity. But somehow it came about that the 
damsels and dowagers read his ads before 
they read the society news and the weather 
prophet’s guesses. They not only read, but 
they came to his store whenever this plain, 
plaziaristic advertiser whistled in their key. 

Moreover, the high-priced newspapers gave 
this advertiser better rates than to others, 
because his advertising matter increased their 
circulation. 

He didn’t have to wait for the post-mortem 
to reveal his pork ; it was pork all the time. 

’Twas like the man who owned a tender- 
loin ox, and when the man wanted a juicy 
broil for breakfast he just went out into the 
yard and cut his morning tenderloin out of 
the living animal; and the critter enjoyed 
the sensation of having tenderloins cut out 
of his anatomy. "Twas as nice to him as 


sneezing, or being tickled under the sole of 
his hoof. 
Moral: If you are an advertising writer 


don’t foo' away your time trying to be origi- 
nal. You'll get a mental herniatrying. Read, 
crib, eat, rink, dream, absorb, s—l, pla- 
"a every printed thing you can lay your 

ands upon. Assimilate and work it over 
into good, fat advertising pork, and deal it 
out in rashers to the hungry public. Yours 
truly, Horatio STAPLES. 

* & 
* 


Does anybody ever read or pay any 


attention to the books that are issued 


ostensibly to advertise cities or towns? 
They are usually very handsomely 
printed and illustrated. They gener- 
ally contain some little statistical mat- 
ter of value, but almost invariably the 
bulk of the book is made up of paid 
write-ups. These write-ups are charged 
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up on the advertising account of the 
man who is puffed. Not only is his 
business written up, but a picture of 
his residence is inserted. All he has 
to do is to pay about four prices for 
the half-tone plate, and to buy any- 
where from ten to one hundred copies 
at a dollar apiece. Very few of these 
books are ever sold at less than a 
dollar. No charge is made for the 
write-up ; that is put in free, but the 
publisher naturally expects that you 
will take a few copies of the book. 
The write-up man travels around 
from one city to another ; generally 
makes a lot of money with comparative 
ease, and does a great deal to convince 
merchants generally that advertising 
doesn't pay. 

Some of the shrewdest business men 
are caught on this scheme, and it 
really seems that no man is exempt. 
The write-up is generaily full of gush, 
and tickles each man’s vanity. It gives 
the number of feet of floor space in his 
store or factory, and tells all about his 
‘*beautiful home.” Each man is a 
prominent citizen, and each man’s busi- 
ness has been ‘‘ marked with intelli- 
gent enterprise.’ The manufacturer 
has always ‘‘built up and maintained 
a well-established reputation for the 
integrity of his product.’’ A man may 
have a little 6xg peanut stand and still 
have his write-up fixed up in the most 
grandiloquent style. The ‘‘ prominent 
citizen’? with a two-hundred-dollar 
investment in the town may occupy 
five times as much space in the book 
as the million dollar manufacturer who 
doesn’t come down with the cash. A 
man can have anything in these books 
that he is willing to pay for. And if 
he doesn’t pay for something, he will 
get nothing, no matter how important 
he may be in the community. 

Now, I am far from censuring any- 
body from going into schemes of this 
kind. Ifa man is willing to pay for 
having his vanity tickled, all right. If 
he is willing to pay one hundred dol- 
lars to read a lot of flattery about him- 
self and his business, it is his great 
North American privilege to do so. 
The thing that I quarrel about is that 
he should pay this money for his own 
personal edification, and not charge it 
up to advertising. It is not advertis- 
ing. It is amusement, and should be 
charged to the proper account. I 
should think it would be even more 
amusing to read this sort of thing in a 
daily paper than to have it in a hand- 
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somely printed book that will never be 
seen. I can understand how a personal 
write-up may be profitable in a news- 
paper, and may be properly charged 
to advertising. 
+,* 
READY-MADE ADS. 

{I do not write these ready-made ads. Thez one 

tak a credit is 


y: 
en wherever they are found, an 
ven to the author when he is known. Contri- 





—— of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the head will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.] 

For Wine. 
. 
Juice 





of the grape just as it has attained its 
full ripeness and lusciousness is one of 
the greatest tonics known to the medica- 


media. Ours is from the grand “ mus-| 

yo —_ grape and unfermented. 
a limited s ly. P 

Ri en ae 





For a Druggist. 
‘‘Fragrant | 
Toilet Cream.’’ | 


A preparation we can strongly recom- | 
mend for chapped lips and hands. It is| 
neither sticky nor greasy—it removes all 
roughness and redness and leaves the 


skin white and soft as that of a child. | 





For a Tailor. 


It Means a Good Deal | 
to Most Men 


—to know we've made big reductions on 
our entire stock. It’s seldom we do} 
this. When the time comes there’s al- 
ways a rush to get first choice of woolens. | 
All our $20 and $25 Suitings—trimmed 
— see in matchless style $15 


2 They ti fit or we keep ’em. 





For any Business—(By Fno. W. Hield). 


There is a Bustle 
To the Business. 


It’s wide-awake, broad gauge, u 
date shop-keeping that’s doing it. Med | 
ocrity satisfies us not. We're right in 
the front rank of progressive merchandis- 
ing. That means much to you--more to 
us. We're making a reputation. That | 
it is a good reputation is evidenced | 
by our hosts of business friends six 
months ago unknown by us, To-day our 
regular customers, and each succeeding 
day shows an increase following. Watch- 
ing your buying interests just now keener, 
if possible, than ever before. There’s 
terse, tangible, telling talk below about 
various scasonable lots, You'll find it 
interesting reading. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


INK. 
For a Baker—(By F. E. Scattergood). 


Our Bread 

Rises to 

Explain 
that absolute cleanliness 


attends its every condition from the set- 
ting of the sponge to the wrapping for 
delivery. That is a point we insist upon; 
can you appreciate it? The same care— 
which after all is only honesty—is given 
to our 


Pastries 
Cake and Confections 


resulting in purity and wholesomeness in 
all our productions. 
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For Shoes. 


Up-to-date. 


The acme of skill in the shoemaker’s 
art. For style, wearing qualities, comfort, 
etc., there is nothing to compare to our 
Twentieth Century Shoes—hand turned, 
black and tans, lace or button ; every pair 
a marvel of value. Manufacturers made 
them to sell at $4 and $5 ; our price, $3. 





For an Optician. 


Entirely free 


Is our Examination 

Of the Eyes. 

You have headaches, 

But don’t get at the cause. 
Your Eyes are affected 
And need immediate 
Attention, Call to-day, 





For a Photographer. 


The Most Difficult 
Photos to Take 


—are those of children. Yet WE have 
no difficulty in securing splendid like- 
nesses. Guess it’s because we have had 
so much experience. 

t= Ask to see our ‘MEZZO TINTS.” 
$4 doz. Just like steel engravings. Ex- 
quisitely finished. 





For Candy. 


No Candy Is Better 


than Robinson's candy, for the reason 
that he uses the best material and above 
all he. knows how to makeit. The “know 
how”’ is a great factor in producing any- 
thing. The lack of the “know how” fills 
the world with worthless imitations. It’s 
just as natural to go to Robinson for 
good things as to goto the fire for warinth, 
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Che Chiragu Dispatch. 





It Has 
A Larger 
Circulation 
Than All 
Other 














Chicago Afternoon Papers Combined, 
Except One, and It Is Read by 
Everybody in and About Chicago. 











Address 
All Orders 
to the 
Chicago 
Office. 
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What the Beacon Light is to the 
Storm Tossed Mariner 
So is the 


= ae 

Philadelphia Item 

— 
To Teouiied Adventous. 


The PHILADELPHIA ITEM goes daily 
and Sunday into 190,000 homes, is 
read by every member of the family. 
Not only the reading columns but 
every advertisement is eagerly 
scanned, and ALL advertisers 
in the PHILADELPHIA ITEM experi- 
ence the most satisfactory results. 
The PHILADELPHIA ITEM is unques- 
tionably THE PHILADELPHIA 
HOME NEWSPAPER.  Adver- 
tisers will do well to not overlook 


this fact. 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 






































Tribune Building, New York. The ‘* Rookery,’’ Chicago. 








Written by Theo. E. Payne, Phila., Penna, 
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A Prize of $100 


The proprietors of The Vickery & Hill List offer a 
prize of $100 for the best acceptable series of articles, say 
from five to ten in number (no single article to exceed 500 
words), giving the reasons why our papers are the right 
mediums in which to advertise food products, patent 
medicines and articles of general consumption. 

The following facts should be woven into the articles: 
The minimum circulation of 1,500,000 per month and 
19,000,000 aggregate during the year. 

Neatly printed on good paper and bound and trimmed. 

That our readers are in the small cities, towns and 
villages in the U. S. 

That every copy is sent by mail to a separate address, 

That the most of our edition goes to actual subscrib- 
ers, the balance of our circulation being sent to a carefully 
selected list of buyers. 

That we carry more than $150,000 in advertising in 
each year; most of it the advertiser can trace to the 
medium from which he gets results. 

That we invariably get a continuous order, after a 
keyed “ad” is inserted as a test. Other particulars on 
request. 

These articles must be sent in not later than March 
31st, and the award will be made May ist. 


The Vickery & Hill Company, 


AUGUSTA, ME. 


All correspondence about this matter must be sent to C. E. ELLIS, New 
York Manager, 517 & 518 Temple Court. 
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CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, ON 
THE “EVENING POST.” #8288 














the New York Evening 
Post is the excellent typog- 
\ raphy. The ads always 
look nice and clean and 
easy to read. 
Everybody that knows anything about 
the ted Post knows that its reading 
matter is absolutely reliable. When you 
feel that way about the reading matter, 
you feel the same towards the ads—you 
cannot help it. The make-up of the 
Evening Post is good for advertisers. The 
paper that is conveniently arranged and 
easyto read is a good paper for advertisers. 
I believe that of the 25,000 readers of 
the Evening Post, fully eighty per cent. 
read the ads, and this is a greater 
percentage than any other newspaper 
printed in New York. The Evening Post 
readers are a class distinct by themselves, 
and when you advertise in the Evening 
Post you know what you are reaching. 
The Evening Post is a paper for peop e 
who are willing to pay a fair price for 
the best goods and the best service.¢ They 
would rather have what they want than 
have a bargain in something they don’t 
want.” 
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THE WORLD ! 
Kansas City ) 


The home news- 


THE WONDER OF The home news: g) 
WESTERN JOURNALISM | "5 90s 


Southwest. Its readers are buyers of everything. The Wortp 
carries more home advertising than any other newspaper in 
Kansas City. It brings results. No brighter, newsier or more 
ably edited paper in the West. Its growth has been phenom- 
enal, and still growing. Its ‘‘ known circulation ” exceeding 










Daily, Oo 
26,000 2emmmea 
RICHARDSON 
Sunday, 2 


4) 
4 ° 
31,000  egatne 
j 


Is among the largest of any paper in Missouri. If it will pay 
you to advertise at all in Kansas City, it will pay you best to 
advertise in THe Kansas City Wortp. 


THE WORLD 


Kansas City. 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. ) 
=e00= } 
A. Frank Richardson, } 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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The Cleveland 


Plain Dealer 


& has by far the largest 
eas Morning Circulation 
in Northern Ohio. 


AOQE°? 


C. J. BILLSON, 


86 & 87 Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. 


523 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 
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Constantly —— 





pegging away is bound to bring results—it’s a 
“shoer” thing! The best and most forcible way 
is a good, terse card in the Street Cars— 


We can do it for you! 





Send for rates and list of cities. 
me me 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 




















see 
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= COONS..... 
in lots of our street cars. 


in evidence in our 
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y 
They are also very much | 
{{ 
y 
) 


i 


Brooklyn “1,” system, | 


See _— . ) 
ee oe EG ~~ ++ + ~+ + +++ ~~ 
| ) 


| and the “Gold Dust” 

Washing Powder is thus 
| exploited right where it 
gets the greatest benefit. 


GXSNSNS: 


| GEO. KISSAM & CO,, 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Biuster and Bluff —_ 


Cut no ice with the intelligent 
advertisers of to-day. They go 
to reliable and known publicity 
purveyors in 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING 


We occupy one place—the top! 
and we propose to remain there. 


George Kissam & Co., 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
16 Branch Offices___ ——— 
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Both Willing... 


Results are sure to follow. 
Now we are willing to 
place your..... 


& Street Car.. 
Advertising 


and do it so you will be willing 
and anxious to buy more. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Expen ge 





and Results. 


Advertising is like “bread cast upon the 
waters.” It comes back—if it is the right sort-— 
cast in the right way. 


The money our clients pay us for advertising 
always comes back. We know the newspapers 
of the country as no other agent does. We 
prepare the best advertisements and get the 
lowest rates. 


Probably not thirty papers in America give 
the same rates to everybody. For twenty years 
we have been paying spot cash for space. Is it 
strange that we know the right price and get it? 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 


10 Spruce St., New York. 








